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HE NEW NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES have been thoughtfully prepared to meet the school needs pach 
of to-day and to-morrow, not those of yesterday. oan 
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They offer a remarkably flexible course in the Two Book and Four Book Series. Part II of each book Bay 
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begins with a brief review. 
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The books utilize the State censuses of 1905. 
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Other unique modern features show a portion of Saghalien Island as Japanese territory, the Panama Canal 
Zone, the new Canadian provinces, and the new State of Oklahoma, by new maps and explanatory 
texts. 


There is not a line on physiography that is superfluous. The School Geography begins witha simple treat- 
ment, in numbered paragraphs, of the basal principles of physical geography. This is not intended to 
be studied until after the remainder is completed, but specific references throughout the text lead the 
pupils to absorb the facts gradually and unconsciously. 


Jn every page the young pupil is taught much geography. Yet care has been taken that each new idea 
should have time to grow strong. At the end of each lesson are topics and questions that compel 
thought and clear away the mistiness of imperfect knowledge. 

In each lesson the series satisfies the pupil's intellectual curiosity. The “how” and “why” of the young 
learner are atticipated and answered. 

The reference atlas at the end of the School Geography will be found of daily service in looking up places 
of current interest. 

Convenient handles have been provided for the various lesson maps—the locational geography questions ; 
the topics; and the skillfully framed queries on correlations and comparisons. 
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[he pictures have an unusual merit, supplementing as well as illustrating the text. Each is a paragraph of 7 3 

additional information. Each tells a distinct and complete story. All of them afford good subjects for re 
discussion. ube 
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The admiration of the teacher in the grades—the worker in whose hands is the laboring oar—will be aroused a 
by the logical arrangement of the topics, their carefully developed treatment, the insertion of only what aes 

is fittest, the minute attention given to details, and the accurate estimate of the pupils’ mental capacity. vee 
The restraint shown by the authors in the preparation of these books is one of their most noteworthy fea- SEC! 
tures. Brevity is paramount. Every essential topic is presented, but all worthless details are absent. No- ‘as 33 
page, no paragraph is overloaded. The Natural Geographies are text-books, and not supplementary oo fe 
readers. sh a 
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The collateral reading, intended to enrich the course, includes specific references to the six volumes of the By 
popular Carpenter Geographical Readers, one for each grand division. $s aie 
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THE SCHOOL JCURNAL 


A Monthly Journal of Educational Progress 


Program for 1909 to 1910 


Never in the thirty-nine great years of its history has THE SCHOOL JOURNAL had so rich a feast to 
spread before its readers, and yet what can be told now is only a small part of what will be given. 


Subscribe now to make sure of the first issue. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is intensely practical. It is de- 
voted entirely to school administration and the course of 
study from the fifth school year to the high school. While 
it keeps its readers informed concerning all significant oc- 
currences and developments in education, it deals more 
particularly with the work of the classroom. Aside from 
authoritative discussions of topics of timely interest as 
they present themselves during the year, the following 
specific features will be included in the program for the 
new volume beginning in September, 1909: 


Nature Study.—Frank O. Payne understands the prob- 
lems of the grammar school. Nature study has been his 
specialty for years. He is the first teacher to develop 
the industrial and commercial side of biology, and to bring 
these lessons within the ken of young people. He will 
have charge of a department appropriately called “ Prac- 
tical Nature Study.” His articles will be illustrated by 
interesting photographs and sketches. The series will 
mark an important departure in giving to nature a thoroly 
practical purpose. 


Geography.—The industrial and commercial phases of 
geography have come to the fore. Insistence upon their 
recognition is becoming more and more general. THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL is the first, and thus far the only publi- 
cation devoting a special department to the great com- 
mercial traffic routes on land and sea. “Natural Resources 
of the United States” is the subject of another interesting 
series. A third deals with the commercial products in 
common use. Important developments in railroad-building 
and steamship transportation are promptly noted. The 
value of this new geographical series will appeal at once 
to the teacher who has searched in vain for accessible 
information regarding these important topics. 


History.—An excellent series of outlines of United 
States history, and a comprehensive department of the 
current history of the world cover this subject. Maps and 
photographic illustrations will add to the attractiveness 
of the pages. 


English.—Harriet E. Peet has endeared herself to THE 
ScHcoL JOURNAL readers by her fine articles on the teach- 
ing of literature and composition. In the new school year 
we shall have from her pen a series on language work 
which will embody the most helpful suggestions that teach- 
ers in grammar grades can ask for. 


E. Fern Hague has won distinction as an adapter and 
writer of plays. She will have in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL a 
department of “Dramatization.” How to dramatize sto- 
ries, how to supply suitable costumes and scenery for 
mounting simple school plays, and similar topics will be 
presented. Photographic illustrations showing how the 
dramatizations were worked out in the schoolroom will add 
to the interest of this delightful series. The plays will 
be adapted to children from the fourth year up. They will 
deal with historical, biographical, legendary, literary and 
ethical subjects. 


Arithmetic.—L. V. Arnold has had marked success in the 
teaching of arithmetic, and many teachers have visited 
his schools to become acquainted with his “laboratory 
method.” His articles, besides describing the method, will 
deal with percentage, profit and loss, commission and bro- 


kerage, discount, insurance, taxes, banking, stocks and 
bonds, and other every-day commercial transactions con- 
cerning which grammar-school pupils should be informed. 


Hand Work.—The most delightful manual work that 
grammar schools can carry on with profit is book-binding. 
Julia C. Cremins has made a specialty of the subject, and 
will give the readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL the benefit 
of her experience in the New York City schools. Her 
series wili be supplemented by one on constructive work 
in wood. Here Albert W. Garritt excels. He is assistant 
director of manual training in New York City. THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL will publish a series of articles by him 
covering fret-sawing, whittling, and elementary bench- 
work. The necessary equipment, its cost, selection and 
care; organization of the work; use of the various tools; 
the making of toys and useful articles, will be some of the 
subjects included in the course. 


Lesson Plans.—A week’s teaching plans for one of the 
four grammar grades will be given each month. The 
plans will include suggestions for morning exercises, work 
in English appropriate to the grade, geography, history, 
science or nature study, and arithmetic. Outlines for 
the lessons of each day, both seat work and recitation, 
will be included. A special feature of the lesson plans 
will be the problems in arithmetic, which may be used to 
supplement the text-book or to test the pupils’ compre- 
hension of the subject. 


Calendars.—Designs that any teacher can copy, and 
which combine usableness with absolute simplicity, be- 
sides meeting the severest artistic tests, is what THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL tries to give its readers month by month. 
G. H. Shorey, whose drawings have appeared in several of 
the great magazines, has shown in TEACHERS MAGAZINE 
what can be done with blackboard calendars. His work 
has been so popular that THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has se- 
cured his services for the new volume. 


Memory Gems.—An appropriate thought for every day 
in the school year is supplied in the department of mem- 
ory gems. There are also given during the year many 
short poems from the poets of all time. 


One song will be published each month during 1909 to 
1910. Special attention will be given to old English, 
Scotch, Welsh and Irish songs. 


Fun. — Special-day celebrations and physical exercises 
must be enjoyable if they are to serve their purposes best. 
There never was anything better than the folk dances 
which are every year establishing themselves more firmly 
in popular favor. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and TEACHERS 
MAGAZINE were the first periodicals to furnish descriptions 
of these delightful rhythmic movements. Caroline Craw- 
ford, author of “Folk Dances and Games,” and Dr. C. 
Ward Crampton, author of “The Folk Dance Book,” are 
the best authorities regarding the dances suited to school 
uses. They will both contribute to the new volume. 


Programs and material for celebrating the special days 
of the school year in the most interesting and most enjoy- 
able fashion will be supplied by teachers who have had 
unusual success in this field. 


The A. S. Barnes Educational Magazines 


Teachers Magazine, $1.00 


For Primary Grades 


The School Journal, $1.00 


Grammar Grades, Principals and 
Superintendents 


Educational Foundations, $1.25—Professional Reading 
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Important New Books for Teachers 


Just Published 


MODERN METHODS for TEACHERS 


By Charles C. Boyer, Ph.D. 
Dept. of Pedagogy, Keystone State Normal School, Kutstown, Pa. 


A twentieth century hand-book for American teachers, 
Norma! schools, and teachers’ reading circles. 
12mo. 345 pages. Cloth, $1.50 


THE STUDY OF NATURE 


By Samuel Christian Schmucker, A. M., Ph. D. 
Of West Chester (Pa.) State Normal School. 

The author, with rare insight and skill, has here en to 
teachers in orderly array such typical exercises and suc appre- 
ciative laterpretetion of the things in our common environment 
as to make delightful the interpreting of nature to a child. 


Four full-page plates in colors and fifty-seven line drawings. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


By Arthur Cary Fleshman : 
Pedagogy and Training, State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


The author has had an extended discipline in the theory and 
the practice of educational things, and presents in this volume 
his best thought as guidance for those who possess the hunger 
to know the eee every act of the teacher in terms of 
purpose and in’ fo: of law. 


12mo. 














Cloth, $1.25 
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Is not an Unusual Commission for one of 
our Agents to make at an Institute Meeting 
There are about one thousand persons enrolled as subscription represent 
atives of our three Educational Periodicals: TEacHERS MAaGazinE, THE SCHOOL 
JourNAL and Epucationat Founpartions. 
There is no Capital Required. We 
furnish all Supplies free of charge 
All we want is your time and willingness. Address: 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


Circulation Dept. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The American Institute of Normal Methods 


EDGAR O. SILVER, ‘President 
NINETEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, JULY 6th—23rd, 1909 





The oldest, the most thorough, the best equipped and the most helpful summer 
schools in this country for teachers and supervisors. 
Remarkable for the success their graduates have in obtaining prominent positions. 


Full information and descriptive booklets sent on request 





EASTERN SCHOOL 
New England Conservatory, Boston 
WILLIAM M. HATCH, Manager, 
221 Columbus Ave., Boston 
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Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
FRANK D. FARR; Manager 
378 Wabash Avende, Chicago 
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DELIGHTS BEYOND PARALLEL 


are the rewards of motor enthusiasts who participate in or witness the annual 
automobile contests on Ormond's coquina The ideal trip is by the 


CLYDE LINE STEAMERS 


the only direct all-water route from 


New York to Jacksonville, Florida 


with a short stop at Charleston, S. C. 
St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville, Palatka, 
De Land, Sanford and Enterprise, Fla., and inter- 
mediate landings. 


CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO. 


H. H. RAYMOND, ¥.P. & 6. M. A. C. HAGERTY, 6. P. A. 
General Office, Pier 36, North River, New York. 











A PRIMER OF NURSERY RHYMES 

By LEOTA SWEM, Kindergarten Director; and ROWENA SHERWOOD, 
Primary Teacher, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. With 68 half-tone illustrations from 
photographs of paintings of child life by celebrated artists. PRIcE, 30 CENTS NET, 


POSTPAID. 

ATTRACTIVE SUBJECT MATTER.-—This primer aims tobe an introductory step imo the realm of 
literature. Therefore, the familiar nursery rhymes, the classical literature of childhood are used as its basis. 
These verses appeal to all children ; and being already known and loved at home, they wiil be hailed with 


delight in the schoolroom. 
ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. —Thie ililustrations are of unusual excellence, most of them being repro- 


ductions from Arthur J E.slev, Mever von Bremen, R. Beyschlag, and other celebrated painters, who have 
most sympathetically portrayed child life 


ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS 


By SARA R. O’BRIEN, Teacher in the Day and Evening Schools of Springfield, 
Mass. With an Introduction by Thomas M. Balliet, Dean of New York University 
School of Pedagogy, 50 cents net, Postpaid. 

The author of this book has met with remarkable success in teaching foreigners to speak, read and 
write the English language. The book is the direct outgrowth of her teaching, and its contents have been 
practically tested in the schoolroom. The illustrations are noteworthy in that they ere reproduced from 
photographs, and so give correct ideas of the life complex with which the foreigner must deal. 
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What to do and How to do it—plainly told in 


WHAT AND HOW 


By Anna W. Henderson and H. O. Palen. 


A new book that solves the “Busy Work” problem for the primary teacher, setting 
forth a carefully graded course of Handwork with each day’s work based on a previous 
lesson—a course in which there is development and growth. It contains definite and 
practicable courses of elementary handwork in Stick-laying, Paper-folding, Free-hand 
Cutting, Clay-modeling, Weaving, Form and Color, and Cardboard Construction. Hand- 
somely bound and illustrated with a large number of colored plates. Price, $2.00. 

Send for special descriptive circular of this unusual book. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


















RELIEF MAPS SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 

Schools of all grades, Lantern Slides, etc. 
The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
. strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
» book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
‘ collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for = 40 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of inverte- 

brates for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th Sty N.W,, Washington, D. C. 


Commissioner Harris says: ‘“‘ Every school in the United 
States in my opinion, should have these collections.” 
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| There’s a unique 
| adaptability about 
Pears’ Spap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve her complexion, 
_ and the man of the 
house finds nothing 
quite so good for shav- 
ing. 

Have you used Pears’ 
Soap? 


| Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 


| 
-BROWN’S 

_ BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


Recognized throughout the world as a 
Staple remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness 
and Sore Throat. Give wonderful re- 
lief in Lung Troubles, Bronchitis and 
Asthma. Free from any- 
thing harmful. 

Sold everywhere-or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price-25c, 50c,and $1.00 per box. 
JOHN |. BROWN & SON 

Boston, Mass. 











“There's a Reason” 


The Reed Teachers’ Agency is sur- 
rounded by Training Schools, Normal 
| Schools and Colleges. Central New 
York produces a large number of excellent 
| teachers —the best to be found anywhere. 
| You can get in touch with them through 
‘this agency. 














Write to 


H. E. REED, Manager 


| University Block, Syracuse, New York 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
| Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 








Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 
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OssIAN LANG, Editor. 


Professional Preparation of Teachers 


How shall a teacher be prepared for his work? 
There are those .who believe a comprehensive 
scholastic education to be the only needed require- 
ment, or at any rate the sine qua non. Others 
argue with equal emphasis for a training course 
dealing chiefly with methods and devices for han- 
dling studies and children. A third group would 
build upon a basis of thoro scholarship, an inten- 
sive specialization in pedagogy with as much of 
psychology and ethics as the duration of the 
course will permit. Scholarship versus profes- 
sional preparation is the first point of cleavage. 
Theoretical versus practical training in pedagogy 
marks the second division. 

Teaching is frequently called an‘art, and is com- 
pared with the art of the sculptor, the painter 
and the musician. Those who prefer to call it a 
profession usually draw the inferences from the 
development of medicine and theology. There 
need be no such division. Every profession rep- 
resents the practice of an art. Each has its his- 
tory, each its science. The more definitely the 
science is worked out, the more necessary would 
seem to be the logical training (or scholarship) 
preceding specialization in that science. The more 
difficult the acquisition of the technique of the art, 
the more intensive should be the required practice. 

The history of education is either biographical, 
describing the lives and labors of great teachers, 
or it is pragmatic, setting forth the origin and de- 
velopment of ideas and movements that made for 
progress. The two may, of course, be combined. 
However, it would seem to be best to keep them 
separate. Biography affords the best introduction 
to the theoretical study of education in general. 
Pragmatic history is useless as long as the student 
is unable to comprehend the significance of the 
results whose evolution is being considered. First, 
biography; next, educational philosophy; then the 
history of pedagogy—that is about the order in 
the theoretical study of the art of teaching. 

Psychology and: ethics are the chief auxiliary 
sciences of pedagogy. Like educational biography, 
they serve as an introduction to the systematic 
study of pedagogy. From ethics are derived the 
supreme purposes of education. Psychology sup- 
plies suggestions for methods of procedure. Per- 
haps we ought rather to say anthropology. For 
it is not only the mind, but mind and body that we 
desire to train. Hence the laws governing mental 
and physical action should be understood to some 
extent by those whose activity is supposed to be 
regulated by these laws. 

Educational history and philosophy, together 
with psychology (or anthropology) and ethics, 
represent the technical equipment of a teacher. 

There is no doubt that a professional equip- 
ment of this sort is beyond the grasp of one who 
has not had the thoro training in logical analysis 
represented by a college course or its scholastic 
equivalent. Ideally, then, the aspirant for a posi- 


tion as teacher should have had a college educa- 
tion, followed by a university course in historical, 
theoretical and practical pedagogy. 

We are not far enough along by any means to 
apply so seyere a standard of qualification. The 
country requires the services of half a million 
teachers in her elementary schools. There are 
probably not five thousand people in the United 
States who could meet the ideal demand. 

A good starting-point in searching for a stand- 
ard for the preparation of teachers, meeting pres- 
ent demands, would seem to be the tests which are 
applied by reasonable employers of teachers, who 
are desirous of obtaining the services of the best 
persons available with a modest remuneration lim- 
iting the choice. 

A candidate’s general appearance and bearing, 
and whatever else is customarily summed up in 
the phrase “personal equation,” usually determine 
the employer’s willingness to inquire further. In 
the more populous localities, to be sure, the begin- 
ning is an impersonal written examination. An 
eligible list gives in rotation the names of those 
who in writing answered the propounded ques- 
tions most successfully. Nevertheless, here, too, 
considerable latitude is allowed for the “personal 
equation” test before appointments are made. 
This is a wise provision. A pleasing personality 
should be one of the essential requirements. The 
children who are to be in hourly contact with the 
teacher; the principal, supervisor, superintendent 
and school trustee who must work with him, want 
someone who is pleasant. So do the parents of the 
pupils. Cross people, martinets, and the deformed 
have no business to teach school. 

“Personal equation,” in the case of teachers, in- 
cludes something more than mere appearance and 
bearing. That something, which is called culture, 
is naturally looked for in the person setting out 
to teach others. ‘ This does not necessarily imply 
extensive encyclopedic knowledge or profound 
scholarship. It does suggest, however, that the 
teacher should be able to associate, on terms of 
equality, with the refined people in the community. 
Under ordinary circumstances the education rep- 
resented by graduation from a reputable high 
school, supplemented by the refining influences 
coming from association with superior minds and 
from continued self-improvement by means of 
study and keeping in touch with the progress of 
the world, ought to be ample. A college education 
is an advantage, but not essential. 

As regards the minimum of theoretical knowl- 
edge of pedagogy which should be possessed by 
those desiring to teach, opinions vary consider- 
ably. Some are satisfied with mere scholarship, 
particularly if represented by a college education. 
Others require only a short training-school course. 
A third class will employ none but graduates of 
normal schools. , There are also those who insist 
upon graduation’ from a teachers’ college, afford- 
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ing opportunity for a comprehensive study of ped- 
agogy, and much observation and practice under 
the direction of competent critics. Making due 
allowance for the fact that the most advanced 
qualifications are possessed by only-a few, and 


’ that employers of teachers must choose among ap- 


plicants as they are, we may well conclude that 
those possessing the best obtainable professional 
equipment, other things being equal, can always 
demand the best positions. 

Training school, normal school, teachers’ col- 
lege, school of pedagogy—are so many names 
which, under the present status of pedagogy, may 


‘represent almost anything. 


Training schools range from mere drill stations 
for monitors to preparatory institutions taking 
rank with the best normal schools. 

“Teachers’ College” was originally the name 
given by Nicholas Murray Butler to the institution 
still bearing that name, and now connected with 
Columbia University. The supposition is that 
schools which have appropriated this name set out 
to occupy a similar position. That is, they have 
advanced admission requirements and offer a com- 
prehensive course in theoretical and practical 
preparation for teaching. 

Normal schools may be anything from business 
schools up to the most efficient teachers’ college. 

The original “School of Pedagogy” was the one 
founded by Dr. Jerome Allen, and still continuing 
as a genuine university school of New York Uni- 
versity. Its students are supposed to have had a 
college education followed by experience in school 
work. The intensive study of pedagogy and re- 
lated sciences, together with the critical observa- 
tion of teaching and school administration, are its 
principal objects. The schools of pedagogy that 
have arisen since are usually college departments 
for students expecting to become teachers. They 
may represent mere reading and seminary courses, 
or they may offer opportunity for observation and 
practice in connection with a fair grounding in 
theoretical pedogogy. 

Perhaps it may be just to assume that college 
departments of education are striving to provide 
rational means for observation and practice in 
connection with their often too exclusively theo- 
retic courses. Dr. W. S. Sutton says that they are. 
He holds that “theory and practice are not two 
separate things, but only different phases of the 
same thing, theory being the subjective and prac- 
tice the objective phase.” Sutton was an excellent 
school superintendent who labored for the profes- 
sional advancement of his teachers, before he be- 
came the head of the University of Texas School 
of Education. That explains his attitude. But 
there are college departments that are presided 
over by instructors without experience in school 
work, who, knowing little of the needs of teachers, 
confine themselves to lecturing and quizzing. 

In other words, the generic meaning of any 
preparatory institution cannot be accepted as a 
voucher for the possession of professional prep- 
aration of a particular kind. Everything consid- 
ered, it is well to require all candidates to pass an 
examination in the history, theory and practice of 
education. A really efficient examiner will avoid 
questions that can be answered by anyone who has 
had only a brief course of “coaching.” His ex- 
amination will offer no difficulties to anyone who 
has really studied pedagogy at some time, and kept 
track of recent developments in educational the- 
ory and practice. 

A test that is not applied to any extent, but 
which would seem to be essential, is actual teach- 
ing of a class before the board of examiners or an 
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authorized representative. If the teacher can be 
observed in her own classroom, all the better. - 
Otherwise there should be a lesson with a ciass 
supplied for the test. 

Number One, good health, attractive appear- 
ance, and a pleasing personality. Number ‘I'wo, 
culture and an open mind. Number ‘i‘hree, enough 
of theoretical pedagogy to prove the earnestness 
of the teacher to really try to understand her work. 
Numbers Four, Five, Six and Seven, ability to 
govern and teach children. 

After a teacher has passed the tests here indi- 
cated, it behooves the principal, supervisor, or su- 
perintendent to help her in every way possible 
to be of greatest service to the community. ‘The 
improvement of teachers at work is supposed to 
be the principal duty of the chief supervising offi- 
cer. Weekly conferences of smaller groups, and 
monthly general meetings of teachers are neces- 
sary aids. The conferences should be brief, and 
should deal chiefly with questions arising in daily 
practice, troublesome disciplinary conditions espe- 
cially. Here teachers should appear as genuine 
seekers for advice rather than dispensers of it. 
The good of the school constitutes the whole order 
of business. When that is disposed of the con- 
ference is ended. Let the leader remember that 
fruitless discussion deprives the teachers of so 
much valuable time which might be spent in more 
profitable occupation, such as walking in the open 
air for instance. 

The reading of teachers’ magazines and jour- 
nals that are really worth while should be recom- 
mended, and may well be insisted upon. The mere 
meeting of the requirement by subscribing for the 
cheapest paper obtainable, or for one whose at- 
tractiveness depends on the premium that goes 
with it, is not sufficient. There are many good pe- 
riodicals. The teacher may be judged by the char- 
acter of the one she chooses as her professional 
guide and comfort. 

If there is one thing more important than any 
other in determining a teacher’s usefulness, it is 
her capacity for growth, or rather her determina- 
tion to advance. “Thou that teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself?” If example teaches 
anything, particular care should be exercised that 
teachers do not lose the habit of study, and stop 
growing. There is hope for all that are willing to 
learn; there is none for them that have rounded 
the circle of perfection. 


' Educational Meetings 

May 14.—New England Association of School Superin- 
tendents, Latin school hall, Boston. 

June 16-18.—West Virginia Educational Association, 
Clarksburg; president, James Rosier, Fairmont; secretary, 
A. J. Wilkinson, Grafton. 

June 29-July 1.—Western division of Oregon State 
Teachers’ Association, Albany. 

June 29-July 1.—Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation, at Bethlehem, Pa.; Supt. Charles S. Foos, Read- 
ing, president. 

July 5-9.—National Educational Association, at Denver, 
Colo.; L. D. Harvey, Menominee, Wis., president. 

July 6-9.—American Institute of Instruction, Castine, 
Maine; E. C. Andrews, Shelton, Conn., secretary. 

July 13-15.—Catholic Educational Association, Boston. 

October 8-9.—Eastern Illinois Teachers’ Association, 
Danville. 

December 28-30.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 
St. Louis; president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape Girardeau; 
secretary, E. M. Carter, Jefferson City. 
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Chief Traffic Routes of the World. V 


Transatlantic Passenger Service 


[Teachers desiring folders giving further information will 
find the list of New York offices helpful.] 


* AMERICAN LINE; Established 1892. 
(a) New York, Plymouth, Cherbourg, 
Southampton. 
(b) Philadelphia, Liverpool. 


** ANCHOR LINE; Established 1852.’ 
New York and Glasgow. 


* ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE; Established 1892. 
New York and London. 


+ AUSTRO-AMERICAN' LINE 
Adriatic). 
New York, Naples, Trieste. 


+} CUNARD LINE; Established 1840. 
(a) New York, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
(b) New York, Mediterranean, and Adri- 
atic Service. (Established 1904.) 
Gibraltar, Naples, Trieste, Fiume. 
(c) Boston, Liverpool. 


(Mediterranean- 


** FRENCH LINE; Established 1860. 
nie Générale Transatlantique.) 
New York and Havre. 


(Compag- 


7 FABRE LINE: 
New York, Naples, Marseilles. 


1 HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE; Established 1847. 
(a) New York, Plymouth, Cherbourg, 
Southampton, Boulogne, Hamburg. 
(b) (Via Azores) Gibraltar, Naples, 
Genoa and Alexandria. 
(Summer voyages to Norway, Iceland and 
Spitzbergen.) , 


*+ HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE (Netherlands-Amer- 
ican Line) ; Established 1872. 
New York, Boulogne, and Rotterdam. 


11 NORTH GERMAN LLOYD; Established 1857. 
(a) New York, Plymouth, Southampton, 
Cherbourg, Bremen. 
(b) New York, Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa. 
(Established 1892.) 


*** PHOENIX LINE. 
New York, Antwerp. 


* RED STAR LINE; Established 1873. 
(a) New York, Dover, Antwerp. 
(b) Philadelphia, Antwerp. 


+* RUSSIAN-AMERICAN LINE. 
New York, Rotterdam, Libau. 


1* SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE; Established 
1879. 
New York, Christiansand, Christiania and 
Copenhagen. 


+t7 TRASATLANTICA. 
New York, Barcelona, Cadiz. 


1 LA VELOCE NAVIGAZIONE ITALIANA. 
New York, Naples, Genoa. 


* WHITE STAR LINE; Established 1870. 
(a) New York, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
(b) New York, Plymouth, Cherbourg, 
Southampton. 
(c) Boston, via Azores, Madeira, Gibral- 
tar. 
(d) Boston, Liverpool. 


WILSON LINE. 
New York, Hull. 


NEW YORK OFFICES 
1* 1 Broadway 145 Broadway 
11 5 Broadway + Whitehall Building. 
* 9 Broadway ** 19 State street 
*—17 Broadway {7121 State street 
~* 27 Broadway +7 24 State street 
7133 Broadway *** 32 State street 
*+ 39 Broadway +77 Pier 8, East River 





Canadian-African Trade 


The Canadian-South African Line (the Elder- 
Dempster Company) maintains regular steam- 
ship service between Canadian and South African 
ports, with sailings every three weeks. During 
open navigation on the St. Lawrence River these 
steamers run up to Montreal, the final clearanee 
being from Halifax, which is the winter port of 
the line. 

The company extends every facility to Cana- 
dian shippers in order to encourage direct expor- 
tations to South Africa; manufacturers and ex- 
porters, their agents and commercial travelers, 
are tendered free passages, samples are conveyed 
without expense, and other privileges are extended 
for the round trip between Canada and Cape 
Town. 

The results accomplished the past year would 
indicate that exporters generally had availed 
themselves of the advantages offered by the 
company. 


Tourists in Spain 

Vice-Consul-General William Dawson, Jr., of 
Barcelona, writes as follows concerning the for- 
mation of a society for the purpose of showing 
the attractions of that part of Spain for tourists 
and excursionists: 

“To develop a vogue among European and 
American tourists for visiting Barcelona and 
neighboring points is the task which the members 
of the Sociedad de Atraccién de Forasteros have 
assumed. It is an unofficial body, but receives 
financial support from the city council of Bar- 
celona. 

“The society maintains offices (Rambla del 
Centro, 30, Barcelona), which answer, without 
charge, inquiries relative to travel, hotels, etc., 
in Catalonia and the Balearics. In addition, ad- 
vertising literature is prepared for distribution, 
showing the advantages of Bareelona as a winter 
resort and offering prospective visitors all pos- 
sible data. The latest pamphlet of the society, 
published in Spanish and French at the expense 
of the city council of Barcelona, is the most elab- 
orate so far prepared. During 1908 the tourists 
who visited Barcelona’s city. hall _ numbered 2,113, 
of whom 31 were North Americans.” 
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MAY 3 
Here comes lovely, laughing May! 
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(Saturdays and Sundays omitted) 


What can she have done today— 
Roaming o’er the meadows sweet, 


With the daisies at her feet, 
And the buttercups so gay 
Smiling at her all the way? 


Little May’s a favored child, 
Gentle, loving, meek and mild. 


MAY 4 


The Time hath laid his mantle by 
Of wind and rain and icy chill, 


And dons a rich 
embroidery 
Of sunlight 
poured on lake 
and hill. 
No beast or bird in 
earth or sky, 
Whose voice does 
not with glad- 
ness thrill, 
For Time hath 
laid his man- 
tle by 
Of wind and rain 
and icy chill. 
—CHARLES OF 
ORLEANS. 


MAY 5 


You will find that 
luck is only 
pluck 

To try things 
over and over, 

Patience and skill, 
courage and 
will, 

Are the four 
leaves of luck’s 
clover. 

—ELLA HIGGINSON 


MAY 6 


Have you plucked 
the apple blos- 
soms in the 
spring? 

In the spring? 

And caught their 
subtle odors in 
the spring? 


Blackboard Calendar. 


Pink buds pouting at the light, 

Crumpled petals baby white, 

Just to touch them a delight— 
In the spring. 


-WILLIAM MARTIN. 


7 
Not the word, but the soul of the thing! 
Not the name, but the spirit of spring! 


And so, at morning early, 


Thru hedgegrows fresh and pearly, 
Bedecked with hawthorn branches 
And apple blossoms gay, 
Her golden hair around her, 
As if some god had crowned her, 
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Memory Gems for Grammar Grades 


Across the dewy woodland 
Comes dancing in the May. 
—Mrs. MAry ELIZABETH BLAKE. 


MAY 10 


Success does not consist in never making blun- 
ders, but in never making the same one a second 


time. 


MAY 11 


—SHAW. 


In every flower that blooms around, 
Some pleasing emblem we may trace, 
Young love is in the myrtle found, 
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Designed by Anna Eastham 


And memory in 
the pansy’s 
grace. 


Peace in the olive 
branch we see, 
Hope in the half- 
shut iris glows; 
In the bright lau- 
rel victory, 
And lovely wom- 
an in the rose. 
—ANONYMOUS. 


MAY 12 


He fails not who 
makes truth 
his cause, 

Nor bends to win 
the crowd’s 
applause; 

He fails not—who 
stakes his all 

Upon the right and 
dares to fall. 

—GILDER. 


MAY 13 


The orchard rows 
are all ablush, 
The meadows 
all aglow; 

On every bush a 
vivid flush, 

A drift of pet- 
alled snow; 

The clustered 
bloom, with 
faint perfume, 

Wreathes many 
a garland fine, 


And many a rosy, nodding plume 
In apple-blossom time. 


—ELAINE GOODALE. 


MAY 14 


Would that thou couldst last for aye, 
Merry, ever-merry May! 
Made of sun-gleams, shade and showers, 
Bursting buds, and breathing flowers! 
—WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 


MAY 17 


Ignorance is the curse of God; 
Knowledge the wing wherewith 
We fly to heaven. 


—SHAKESPEARE. 
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MAY 18 
The lark is singing in the blinding sky, 
Hedges are white with May. 
—ALEXANDER SMITH. 


MAY 19 

How softly comes the breath of bloom 

From quiet garden closes! 
And, blended in a rare perfume, 

The royal scent of roses! 
How tender is the touch of May 

While gentle winds are blowing, 
And in a sweet yet silent way, 

All sylvan things are growing. 

—PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 


MAY 20 
Full many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant! 
And many a word at random spoken 
May soothe or wound a heart that’s — 
—SCOTT. 


MAY 21 
Good breeding is the result of much good sense, 
some good nature, and a little self-denial for the 
sake of others. 
—CHESTERFIELD. 


MAY 24 
The apple trees with bloom are all aglow: 
Soft drifts of perfumed light: 
A miracle of mingled fire and snow: 
A laugh of spring’s delight. 
—HORATIO NELSON POWERS. 


MAY 25 
The fountain of wisdom flows thru books. 
—-GREEK MAXIM. 


MAY 26 
In May the valley lilies ring, 
Their bells chime clear and sweet; 
They cry, “Come forth, ye flowerets all, 
And dance with twinkling feet.” 
—From the German by Mrs. ANDERSON. 


MAY 27 
Why are bees and butterflies 
Dancing in the sun? 
Violets and buttercups 
Blooming every one? 


Why does Mr. Bobolink 
Seem so shocking gay? 
Why does—ah! I’d half forgot! 
This is really May. 
—R. M. ALDEN. 


MAY 28 
No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever, 
When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day: 
Love and tears for the Blue; 
Tears and love for the Gray. 
—FRANCIS MILES FINCH. 


MAY 381 
I count this thing to be grandly true, 
That a noble deed is a step toward God,— 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 
To a purer air and a broader view. 
—JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND. 
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Study by Means of Pictures 
- Last fall I procured about fifty small pictures 
of famous men and women. These I divided into 
groups, and all those of authors I fastened on the 
dark-green ingrain paper border above the front 
blackboard, while the statesmen, rulers, generals, 
etc., were placed in groups above the side boards. 

Of course the children immediately became cu- 
rious and were anxious to learn who each one was. 
Thus they became familiar with a great many of 
the names and faces. 

When I announced that we would learn about a 
new picture each morning they were delighted, 
and became more interested in the use of the en- 
cyclopzedia than ever before, in order that they 
might know something about each individual be- 
forehand. 

We commenced on the authors first, taking four 
in a week and reviewing all we had learned every 
Friday. In this manner they became familiar 
with the names, faces, chief works, and a brief 
outline of the lives of each. 

One Friday I announced that on Friday of the 
next week we would have “descriptions.” For 
this occasion I wrote the names of each author 
(we had twenty-four) on a slip of paper and let 
each pupil draw one. They were to describe the 
person named on the slip they drew without men- 
tioning his name, or,' or course, that of his par- 
ents, brothers or sisters, etc. This device was to 
prevent the description of any one person from 
being repeated, and to make sure that the pupils 
were able to describe any one of the list and not 
merely the one of their choice. They were given 
fifteen minutes in which to write their descrip- 
tions. When all were ready, each pupil was re- 
quested to take out a sheet of paper and write 
down his guess in the order in which the descrip- 
tions were read. After the reading was finished, 
the papers were collected and corrected, and each 
pupil was given a credit mark for every name he 
had right. 

The interest in this game was keen and all 
worked like “beavers.” The talks and games also 
led to a better class of reading, and did far more 
in this line than I ever anticipated. The states- 
men, rulers, generals, etc., were taken up in simi- 
lar manner, and with like results. This work was 
done in the third to seventh erades. 

Minnesota. MABEL M. MARGET. 


South Carolina as a Producer 


The Charleston, South Carolina, News and Cou- 
rier publishes some statements from the pen of 
Mr. John B. Kenney, an insurance engineer, which 
are rather astonishing to the people of the North, 
most of whom know very little about the Pal- 
metto State. A paragraph from Mr. Kenney’s 
statement is quoted here: 

The cotton cloth made in South Carolina annually would 
make a sheet big enough to cover the entire face of Amer- 
ica and Europe and lap over on the toes of Asia. Or, if 
all the cattle she raises in each year were one cow, she 
could browse on the tropical vegetation along the equator, 
while her tail switched icicles off the North Pole, and her 
milk could float a shipload of her butter and cheese from 
Charleston to New York. Or, if all the mules we market 
each year were one mule, it would consume the entire an- 
nual corn crop of North Carolina at one meal, and kick 
the spots off the sun without swelling its sides or shak- 
ing its tail.’ Or, if the hogs we raise annually were one 
hog, that animal would dig the Panama Canal in three 
roots, without grunting, and its squeal would be loud 
enough to jar the cocoanuts off the trees along the Canal 
Zone. 
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Practical Nature Study III. 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE. 
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Seeds and Germination 

The relation of the laws of germination to certain agri- 
cultural processes. 

One of the chief facts which help to awaken in- 
terest among children is a knowledge that a seed 


‘is a living creature. It is just as truly alive as a 


kitten, or a colt, or the child himself. It is not 
active like an animal, but it is none the less alive. 
It is sleeping and needs only to be awakened to 
expand and grow, and enter into the struggle for 
existence, and reproduce its kind. 

Having studied the seed as outlined in the pre- 
ceding article, and having shown the pupils that 
the embryo is a tiny sleeping plant, the next step 
is to endeavor to awaken it and observe its man- 
ner of growth. The little plant is enclosed in 
hard, closely wrapped coats (testa and tigmen). 
It must first force its way out of these envelopes, 
and as different types of seeds get out of their 
shells in different ways, there is in this fact much 
to interest the observer. 

No other subject of nature study is so easy of 
demonstration as is the discovery of the agencies 
necessary to germination and growth. The set- 
ting up of apparatus to prove various principles 
always stimulates the interest of children. 


I. AWAKENING THE PLANT 


The first question which arises is how to 
awaken the dormant plant. This will always be 
found easy if the embryo is alive. Otherwise the 
seed will mould and decay. Seeds purchased in 
the grocery for food, such as pease, beans, and 
corn, often are dead, and hence it is useless to 
experiment with such seeds. The death may be 
from one of three causes, namely: (a) The seeds 
may have been gathered too young, before they 
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had matured sufficiently to withstand drying; (b) 
some embryos are killed by the heat of ovens or 
kilns in which they were dried. Dead seeds are 
not inferior to living ones as food, but if intended 
for planting, seeds from the seedsman or florist 
are to be greatly preferred. (c) Death from old 
age is not worth considering, since most seeds can 
live for several years in a dry state. 


II. EXPERIMENTS 


The following articles will be found useful in 
making experiments with germinating seeds: 
Several tumblers, wide-mouthed bottles, blotting- 
paper, sawdust, cotton-batting, plate-glass, shal- 
low trays (pudding dishes), and plenty of seeds 
of various sorts. 

Before planting seeds always soak them over- 
night to give them a start, otherwise it will require 
much more time to get results. 

1. Line several tumblers or battery jars with 
blotting-paper, put in enough water to wet the pa- 
per thoroly and leave about one-half inch in the 
bottom, so that the paper does not dry out. Then 
push some seeds down between the paper and the 
glass. In this way the seeds will germinate and 
every step in their growth can be seen. Pupils 
should be required to prepare such apparatus at 
home, and report from day to day what changes 
are taking place. 

2. Effect of Moisture.—Prepare three bottles or 
tumblers, A, B, and C. 

Fill A with dry sawdust, B with damp sawdust, 
and C with sawdust saturated with water. Plant 
in each vessel the same number of seeds, 7.e., five 
beans, five pease, five squash, five oats, etc. Place 
the three vessels side by side where they will be 
under exactly the same conditions save this one 
difference of amount of water, (Fig. 1.) After 
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a few days the change shown in Fig. 1 will be 
noticed to have taken place. From this result 
we infer that seeds to germinate require a moder- 
ate amount of moisture, since the bottles A and C 
did not grow at all, while B grew well. 

The practical application of this law will be ap- 





Figure 1 


parent. Why is very dry land unfit for cultiva- 
tion? Why is swamp land not cultivated? Why 
does irrigation improve the productiveness of a 
dry country? Why do farmers drain their swamp 
land? 

3. The same principle is admirably illustrated 
by placing a glass plate so inclined that one edge 
dips under the surface of water, while the other 
is several inches higher. Over this glass, lay two 
or three layers of blotting-paper and upon this 
wet surface plant various small seeds such as rad- 
ish, alfalfa, lettuce, and lawn grass. 

Some of these seeds will be under the water, 
others far from it, and the remainder scattered 
all the way between. If the seeds are planted: in 
straight rows and side by side, a very interesting 
result will follow. 

Each seed will grow in proportion to the amount 
of water it needs and we shall find various curves 
of growth. (Fig. 2.) 

The practical application here is that some 
seeds require more water than others. Hence 
some crops grow best on wet, others on damp, and 
still others on very dry soil. An imaginary line 
touching the tops of the sprouts would represent 
the growth of that particular plant dependent 
upon water supply. 








Figure 3 
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4. The Effect of Heat.—Prepare three bottles 
or tumblers as before, only in this case give each 
glass the same amount of water, i.e., plant the 
seeds as in B of Experiment I, giving a moderate 
supply of water. Then place A’ in a cold place, 
outside on the window-sill if it be winter, in a re- 
frigerator if the weather is warm without. Put . 
B’ in a warm place within doors, and C’ in a hot 
place on a radiator or in an oven. 

After a few days the results will be iike Fig. 3, 
no growth having been seen in A’ or C’, while B” 
will display a vigorous germination. 

The law is not hard to discover: Seeds to ger- 
minate must have a moderate amount of heat. 

This experiment is confirmed if the vessels A’ 
and C’ are now brought in and placed beside B’ 
where the room is moderately warm. A’ being 
now given the required heat, will grow, but C’ 
having been overheated, will usually refuse to 
grow. The inference is of course that cold merely 
retards germination, while excessive heat kills. 

5. Air Supply.—Arrange two wide-mouth bot- 
tles, filling with damp sawdust and an assortment 
of seeds. Place both bottles side by side where 
they will have the same amount of heat and mois- 
ture, but cork one bottle tightly and leave -the 
other open where the seeds can get plenty of air. 








Figure 4 


The results will be as seen in Fig. 4, if the air 
has been excluded from the corked bottle. 

The principle proved by this experiment is that 
seeds to germinate require plenty of air. 

There is not space enough to describe any more 
experiments, but a few are suggested for any who 
may care to try them: 

(1) Plant seeds in damp sawdust and give one 
light and another total darkness, other things, 
heat, air and moisture, being the same. 

(2) Remove one-half of a bean or pea and see 
what effect mutilation has on growth. 


III. METHODS OF SEED INSPECTION 


When one buys seeds in the market, prices are 
usually in proportion to the bulk or weight of the 
seeds sold, and unless one has means of testing 
the quality of a given sample of seed it is possible 
to pay a high price for a very bad lot of seeds, and 
realize the fact only when the crop fails. 

To farmers and people who depend upon the 
dealers to furnish them with seeds for planting, 
it is a matter of great moment if the seeds be of 
poor quality, and it is helping him to test seeds 
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for himself that a method of seed inspection finds 
one of its practical applications. 

1. Points to be noted in testing a given 
sample of seeds are: (a) Purity of the seeds, (b) 
Germinating capacity, (c) Speed of germinating, 
(d) A Weight, (e) Form, color, brightness and 
smell. 

(a) Purity.—Seeds sold in bulk should be free 
from chaff, dirt and all material which is not true 
seed. They should be all of one variety. 

The cheapest seeds are really the dearest, be- 
cause of their impurity. 

(b) Germination Capacity.—This may be de- 
tected by selecting one hundred pure seeds and 
spreading them evenly over a moist blotter on a 
dinner-plate. Cover so as to prevent drying out, 
and keep in a warm place. Remove each day all 
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found at the ends of the cob, are not so good as the 
well-formed kernels at the middle. 

All healthy -seeds have characteristic colors 
which are easily recognized. Old seeds seldom 
show the fresh, bright appearance of new seeds. 

Most seeds have a characteristic odor which in 
new seeds is agreeable but in old seeds becomes 
either faint or very strong, almost rancid. 


IV. AGRICULTURAL PROCESSES 


There are certain agricultural processes which 
are performed for no other purpose than to pro- 
vide for the seed and the young plant the condi- 
tions necessary for germination and growth. 

1. Why does the Farmer plow? 

We have seen that seeds demand moderate heat, 
moderate water and plenty of air before they will 











Goat Willow or Kilmarnock (Salix caprea). 


seeds which have sprouted and note the number. 
Continue the experiment for twenty days. Tabu- 
late the result thus: 


No. seeds selected .............. 100 

No. seeds germinated .......... 70 

No. seeds failed to germinate.... 30 
Germination capacity............. 70% 


(c) Speed of Germination.—To determine this 
proceed as above, only record results as follows: 


No. seeds Germinating per day 
Ist 2d 3d 4th 5th 6th,etc. Total 
100 5 20 30 10 15 50 85 


The result would be 85%. 

(d) Weight.—This is important, since the 
amount of food stored in a seed determines its 
chance of becoming a hardy, vigorous plant. 

There are several ways of finding this out, but 
most of them are too complex for pupils to com- 
prehend. The simplest method is to compare 
weights of a given number of seeds of one sample 
with that of the same number of another sample. 

(e) Form, color, brightness and smell are qual- 
ities which indicate much to one who works with 
seeds. Deformed seeds, such as kernels of corn 








Twigs with staminate blossoms on the right 


germinate. Plowing and harrowing are processes 
which help to do this. 

Plowing breaks up the soil into clods and har- 
rowing completes the work begun by. the plow. 
Thus water, which otherwise would lie on the sur- 
face in puddles, keeping out the air and satu- 
rating the soil, is enabled to percolate thru the 
ground, giving to the seed moisture in moderate 
amount. The air thus admitted into the soil not 
only supplies oxygen to the seeds, but by being 
confined within the soil it holds the heat of the 
sun and prevents too rapid cooling. 

Thus plowing and harrowing, by breaking up 
the soil, play a very important réle. The later 
agricultural processes are not concerned with ger- 
mination. 

Cultivation, by hoe or cultivator, performs a 
great service to plants; first, by stirring the soil 
so as to permit the air and water to penetrate; 
second, by making subterranean growth easier; 
3d, by removing weeds which draw from the soil 
the food needed by the cultivated plants; and 
fourth, by removing injurious insects which bur- 
row underground, feeding on young roots and of- 
ten doing incalculable damage. 
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Natural Resources of the United States 


The Cotton Industry—I 


By Supt. G. B. COFFMAN, Illinois 


The home of the cotton plant is between the 
thirty-fifth degree north latitude and the thirty- 
fifth degree south latitude. We find it growing in 
this region almost around the world. It thrives 
best in the United States, India, and Egypt, but 
there is no doubt that it will be raised extensively 
in South America. It grows best in a warm, 
moist climate. 

The United States grows three-fourths of all 
the cotton in the world. The Southern states have 
a climate that is peculiarly suited to the cotton 
plant. Cotton is grown extensively in all our 
Southern states, especially south of a line stretch- 
ing from Wilmington, North Carolina, to Dallas, 
Texas. This includes part of Texas and Okla- 
homa, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North and South Carolina, Arkansas and 
Tennessee. Texas produces more than any other 
state, and some years produces more than all the 
other states together. 

Cotton was known first to civilization in tropi- 
cal Asia. As far back as we have the history, 
cotton was used by the natives. It was imported 
into Europe before the manufacture of cloth 
commenced in that continent. For a long time in 
early histoyy, India was the chief seat of the cot- 
ton industry. It was carried from India to Egypt 
before the time of Christ. Cotton cloth was found 
in South Africa when Vasco da Gama made his 
voyage around the Cape of Good Hope. Julius 
Cesar used cotton cloth to cover the Forum at 
Rome. Cotton was cultivated in Spain before 
Columbus’ time. Columbus found it in this coun- 
try when he made his discovery. The natives of 
Mexico used it for various purposes. Pizarro 
found that the natives of Peru used it for cloth. 
It was found that they buried their dead wrapped 
in cotton cloth. , 

As early as 1621 cotton was planted at James- 
town. It was found’to do well in parts of the 
country farther south. They were so successful 
in raising it in Georgia that they exported a bale 
to Liverpool in 1790. This so surprised the Eng- 
lish that they made the accusation that it must 
have come from India. When it became known 
that our Southern states were adapted to the rais- 
ing of cotton, plantations sprang up all over that 
part of the country. 

One of the great hindrances was separating the 
cotton from the seed. In 1793 Eli Whitney solved 
this problem by inventing the cotton gin, a ma- 
chine that did the work. One other thing stood 
in the way. Men to work the plantations. This 
question was solved by the importation of slaves 
from Africa. 

In 1790 we produced five thousand bales of cot- 
ton, and in 1800 more than two hundred thousand 
bales. Now we are producing more than twelve 
million bales per year. We are selling raw cotton 
to Asia, the country that used to furnish the cot- 
ton to Europe and the rest of the known world; 
we are exporting vast quantities to Europe and 
some to South America. We have great mills, 
manufacturing cotton cloth of all kinds, and we 
are sending that cloth to all parts of the world. 
The Chinese boy is found wearing cotton cloth 
raised and manufactured in the United States. 
The Italian boys, as well as the children in the 


Philippine Islands, are wearing our cotton goods. 

The money derived from the cotton crop and 
the manufactured cloth in the United States 
amounts to more than four times the amount of 
all the gold and silver dug from the ground. As 
civilization advances, cotton cloth is more and 
more in demand. This demand has caused the 
Southern states to prepare much soil that hereto- 
fore has not been cultivated. 


VARIETIES OF COTTON 

The valuation of the cotton is determined by the 
fibers or hairs. Some cotton produces fibers not 
more than three-fourths of an inch long, while 
other varieties will have fibers more than three 
inches long. The cotton in India produces fibers 
not more than three-fourths of an inch long; in 
Egypt they are twice as long. The cotton in the 
Southern states is much better than any other 
cotton. Our Gulf cotton and that grown in Texas 
has a long fiber and is one of the best varieties. 

We have a variety known as the Sea Island cot- 
ton which is the very best grown. It has a fiber 
almost three inches long, and is fine and silky. 
On this account it brings on the market three or 
four times as much as any other variety. The 
blossom of the Sea Island cotton has a rich cream 
color and small black seed. It grows only along 
the coast near the sea. It is easily separated from 
the lint. This variety is valuable for making 
the finest thread, lace work and lawns and muslin. 

The bulk of our cotton is the Upland cotton. 
Its fiber is not so long nor so strong as the Gulf 
and the Sea Island cotton. 

There are a great many varieties of cotton. 
The cotton crop of the world is of many grades. 
This is determined by the texture, length of fiber 
and sometimes color. The Sea Island cotton 
grcws to a height of twelve feet; the Gulf cotton 
abcut six feet; the Upland cotton not more than 
three feet. Peruvian cotton is about ten feet high, 
and there is a cotton tree in India twenty feet 
high, which produces cotton from year to year. 
The Peruvian cotton is of a reddish color; that of 
the best of Egpyt, brown; the Sea Island is 
creamy, while the Upland cotton is white. 

There is a cotton in Peru with fibers rough and 
hairy. This is used by mixing with wool to make 
cloth and hats. For this reason some of this cot- 
ton is imported to the United States. We also 
import cotton from Egypt to make mercerized 
cotton. It looks like silk. This same cotton 
from Egypt is used to mix with our cotton in the 
manufacture of underwear and fine stockings. 
Other countries buy our cotton for the same pur- 
pose. Thus we see that the texture has a great 
deal to do with the markets of the world. 

We export half the cotton we raise, and the 
money we get for it amounts to as much and 
sometimes more than the worth of our corn and 
wheat crop combined. We export the most of it 
to England. England manufactures more cotton 
goods than any other country. Germany buys ex- 
tensively of us. We also sell to France, Italy and 
Spain. While Japan and China both raise cotton, 
they need some of our variety for the manufac- 
ture of different kinds of cloth. The raw cotton 
is shipped in bales of about five hundred pounds 
each. The baling is done by machinery, and the 
cotton is packed very close together. 

(To be continued) 
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Grammar School Course in Literature 


By HARRIET E. PEET, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


A Study in Dramatization 


The drama proper deals with the relations and 
inter-actions of characters. The form is difficult 
to read, because it is only thru the words and 
gestures of the actors that the story can be told 
or character revealed. Much has to be left to the 
imagination. For this reason, altho the dramatic 
instinct is strong in children, the study of the 
drama itself must be left until the children have 
reached some degree of maturity. It is not until 
the seventh or eighth grade that the children be- 
gin to show interest in social relations and cus- 
toms. It is not until this age that they are ready 
for some of the simpler plays of Shakespeare or 
the old Greek tragedies. 

An excellent introduction to such a study is an 
attempt at original dramatization similar to the 
one recounted below. Such composition gives the 
children the necessary knowledge of the peculiari- 
ties of the form, and makes them appreciative of 
the work of a master in the same craft. The fol- 
lowing work was done by a sixth-grade class in 
connection with the study of “The Legend of 
Bregenz,” by Adelaide Procter. 

The poem tells how a Tyrol maid in service 
among the Swiss hears of-a plan to capture her 
native city, and how she rides thru the midnight 
and warns the town: 


Far from her home and kindred 
A Tyrol maid had fied, 

To serve in the Swiss valleys, 
And toil for daily bread; 

And every year that fleeted 
So silently and fast 

Seemed to bear farther from her 
The memory of the Past. 


She spoke no more of Bregenz 
With longing and with tears; 
Her Tyrol home seemed faded 
In a deep mist of years; 
Yet, when her master’s children 
Would clust’ring ’round her stand, 
She sang them ancient ballads 
Of her own native land; 


And when at morn and evening 
She knelt before God’s throne, 

The accents of her childhood 
Rose to her lips alone. 

And so she dwelt: the valley 
More peaceful year by year; 

When suddenly strange portents 
Of some great deed seemed near. 


One day, out in the meadow, 

With strangers from the town 
Some secret plan discussing, 

The men walked up and down. 
At eve they all assembled; 

Then care and doubt were flied; 
With jovial laugh they feasted; 

The board was nobly spread. 


The elder of the village 
Rose up, his glass in hand, 

And cried, “ We drink the downfall 
Of an accurséd land! 


The night is growing darker; 
Ere one more day is flown, 
Bregenz, our foemen’s stronghold, 
Bregenz shall be our own!” 


The women shrank in terror 
(Yet Pride, too, had her part), 
But one poor Tyrol maiden 
Felt death within her heart. 
Nothing she heard around her 
(Tho shouts rang forth again) ; 
Gone were the green Swiss valleys, 
The pasture and the plain; 


Before her eyes one vision, 
And in her heart one cry, 
That said, “Go forth! Save Bregenz, 
And then, if need be, die! ” 
With trembling haste and breathless, 
With noiseless step she sped; 
Horses and weary cattle 
Were standing in the shed; 


She loosed the strong white charger 
That fed from out her hand; 

She mounted, and she turned his head 
Toward her native land. 

Out—out into the darkness— 
Faster, and still more fast;— 

The smooth grass flies behind her, 
The chestnut wood is past; 


They reach the gates of Bregenz 
Just as the midnight rings, 
And out come serf and soldiers 
To meet the news she brings. 
Bregenz is saved! Ere daylight 
Her battlements are manfed; 

Defiance greets the army 
That marches on the land. 


Before the children could put this story into 
dramatic form they found that it would be neces- 
sary for them to suggest by conversation the de- 
scription of Bregenz (first stanzas of poem) : 


Girt round with rugged mountains 
The fair Lake Constance lies; 
In her blue heart reflected, 
Shine back the starry skies; 
And watching each white cloudlet 
Float silently and slow, 
You think a piece of Heaven 
Lies in our earth below! 


Midnight is there: and Silence 
Enthroned in Heaven, looks down 
Upon her own calm mirror, 
Upon a sleeping town: 
For Bregenz, that quaint city 
Upon the Tyrol shore, 
Has stood above Lake Constance 
A thousand years and more. 


Further than suggesting the description of the 
place by conversation, the children found it would 
be necessary to suggest the midnight ride and the 
battle in the same way, since neither of them 
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could be represented in the schoolroom. Charac- 
ters, too, had to be differentiated; events had to 
be foreshadowed; and every part made to play 
into each other. These things, combined with a 
picture-making quality of each scene, were the 
things which the children had to grasp before they 
could write. ‘ 

The children read the poem and then discussed 
the scenes which they would represent. Many 
suggestions were made, and then the children 
wrote, each working independently of all others. 
One scene was done a day. Each was preceded 
by a discussion. The work, which turned out to 
be both original and individual, was done with 
enthusiasm, and altho it was crude, in many re- 
spects it was of value. In the first place, the 
story was given content by the play of the imag- 
ination about it; in the second place, the children 
gained in ability to imagine situations and to ex- 
press themselves freely and dramatically; but 
more than these, each child seemed to gain a con- 
sciousness of himself in a new light, and to have 
more confidence in his own ability to do things. 

The following compositions show the individ- 
uality with which the children worked the drama 
out. With the exception of a change in a few 
words, the papers stand as the children wrote 
them on the first draft. They were uncriticised 
and. uncorrected : 


KATRINKA AND BREGENZ 


SeErTinG: A town in Switzerland. 
ScENE I. 
In the Children’s Room. 
CHARACTERS: 


Katrinka, a Tyrol maid; 

A little child aged two; 

A little girl, aged six; 

A boy aged eleven; 

An older boy, aged fourteen; 
A maid. 

Older Boy: I would like to hear a story. 

Boy of Eleven: So would I. 

Girl of Six: Oh, I’ve a plan. 
about her home. 

Baby: Oh, es, Katrinka. 

Boy of Fourteen: Tell us about your home, Katrinka. 

Katrinka: My city, children, is surrounded by great 
walls and towers. It is on beautiful Lake Constance. On 
the walls sentinels pace all day and night. On a sum- 
mer night the stars shine brightly in the lake. I just 
wish you children could see it. It is pretty in winter, too, 
in my city of Bregenz. 

Boy of Eleven: What! Bregenz? I was out berrying 
yesterday with Schwartz and Hans and we heard some 
men talking together in excited tones. We crept up and 
listened. They said, “ To-night we will hold a feast and 
tell the people our plans. But be sure and don’t let in any 
spies from Bregenz. Be sure.” 

Katrinka: What city did they say? 

Boy of Eleven: I think they said Bregenz. 

Katrinka: What! Children, you must go to bed (ex- 
citedly). 


Katrinka will tell us 


(A knock is heard at the door.) 

Maid: Katrinka, you are wanted at the palace to serve 
at the feast. 

Katrinka: I'll come as soon as I can get ready. 

- (Maid closes the door, but opens it again.) 

Maid: Katrinka, what town did you come. from so 
many years ago? It was Bregenz, was it not? 

Katrinka: Yes, it was Bregenz. 

Maid: The men are talking about a city called Bre- 
genz. I think they are intending to make war upon it. 
But I have stayed too long now, so good-bye. I will see 
you in a little while. 

(Maid goes out.) 
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Katrinka (excitedly) : 
say to-night. 


I myself will hear what the men 


(Katrinka goes. Curtain.) 


ScENE II. 
The Feast: A banquet hall. 
CHARACTERS: 
Katrinka; 
Magistrate; 
-Men of Town; 
Servants. 

Men walk into banquet hall and sit down. Katrinka 
enters. Men converse in low tones. Katrinka lays down 
dishes and goes. A man stands up and speaks. 

’ Man: I wish to tell the people present, that we mean to 
capture Bregenz. 

Katrinka enters and hears last words. She starts and 
listens. Man continues: We will start at six o’clock to- 
morrow morning. Call Hans Spiegel, whom I have put 
in charge of the army. 

Servant: I will call him, Sir. 

Elder of the Village: What Wilhelm said is true, we 
will start at six o’clock. Now, my people, we will drink 
the downfall of an accurséd land. 

(Katrinka turns pale and puts her hand to her heart.) 

Katrinka: O, I must save my native land. I will take 
the strong white charger. He knows me well. I must 
hurry. O bring me there in time. 

(Katrinka hurries away. Curtain.) 


Scene III. 
BREGENZ 
Scene: On the walls of Bregenz. 
CHARACTERS: 
Sentinels; 
Soldiers; 
Katrinka; 


People of Bregenz. 

Sentinels pace the walls of Bregenz with guns over their 
shoulders. 

First Sentinel: 
night! 

Second Sentinel: 

First Sentinel: 
way? . 

(Sentinel blows a loud whistle; people come running 
to the walls.) 
Old Man: 

Second Sentinel: 
speed. There is certainly something the matter. 
she comes; now she will tell us. 

(Katrinka runs up breathless and gasps.) 


How lonely it is, pacing this wall all 


I am so weary, I am ready to drop. 
What is that white speck coming this 


What is the matter? 
A maiden is riding at breakneck 
But here 


Katrinka: The Swiss army is coming! 
(Katrinka falls in a swoon.) 
General: Muster our troops quickly and march out and 


meet the Swiss army. We will honor this maid forever! 


Curtain. 


AN INCIDENT IN BREGENZ 
SCENE I. 
In the Children’s Room. 
CHARACTERS: 
Katrinka; 
A Little Child; 
A Boy of Fourteen; 
A Girl of Eight; 
A Boy of Eleven; 
A Peasant. 
Little Child: Please, Katrinka, tell us about your home. 
Boy of Eleven: Yes, and about those big times and 
the wall. 
Girl of Eight: And the lovely lake, too. 
Katrinka: I am afraid if I didn’t tell a story once in 
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a while I’d forget all about my home, I’ve been here so 
long. I don’t believe you can imagine how beautiful my 
Lake Constance looks when the clouds and stars are re- 
flected in it. In winter, too, it looks beautiful. Then it 
is ice, and so clear, the children come from all around to 
skate on it. ( 

Boy of Eleven: But about the walls and soldiers? 

Katrinka: Ill tell you about them. They are so strong 
I believe they could never fall down. And the soldiers, 
they are the bravest in all Europe. They wear red and 
green uniforms, and their swords dazzle in the sunlight. 
The mountains surround Bregenz 

Boy of Fourteen: Didn’t we hear that name before, 
Hans? 

Boy of Eleven: Yes, I’m sure, when we were nutting 
yesterday, I heard Schwartz and the Magistrate in the 
market-place, on the way home, whispering something 





about it. (Knock on door.) 
Katrinka: What’s that? (Loudly) Come in! 
Peasant: Katrinka, the Magistrate sent me to tell you 


to come to the market-place this evening. 

Katrinka: Yes, sir. (Peasant leaves.) To children: 
Gretel, will you put the baby to bed, for I must leave? 
Good-bye. 

Curtain. 


ScENE II. 
THE FEAST 
Setting: Banquet Hall. 
CHARACTERS: 
Katrinka; 
Magistrate; 
Peasants and Burghers; 
Servants; 
Herr Schwartz. 
Table set, men enter talking, seat themselves at table. 
(Enter Katrinka.) 
Here, Katrinka, some more wine. 
Magistrate: To-morrow, sirs, we will attack the city of 
Bregenz. It will then be our own. I have stationed Herr 
Schwartz at the command of the army; we will march at 
four o’clock to-morrow morning. By noon it will be curs. 
Peasant (softly): Bregenz will be ours. 
Burgher: I will call my regiment to- 
night! We will meet at three o’clock. 
Peasant: It is a good plan, a good plan. 
Katrinka (under breath): Oh! I must 
save my birthplace, my dear Bregenz! I 
must get a horse, my white charger. He 
will take me before morning, he must, he 
must! (Disappears.) 
Curtain. 


Burgher: 


ScENE III. 
In the Watch Tower. 
Time: Near midnight. 

CHARACTERS: 

Katrinka; 

Two Sentinels; 

An Old Gatekeeper. 





Sentinel: I see a white dot in the pass. 
A message from the capital at this time 
of night! Forsooth, I see not why they 
cannot start the messenger in early morn- 
ing, so it would not wake all the towns- 
people. (To second sentinel)—I say, Hans, 
see that horse coming this way? Why, it 
is a maiden, or seems to be. Let us go 
down and wake the gatekeeper. There 
must be something up! . 

(Sentinels disappear, but soon reappear 
with gatekeeper.) 

First Sentinel: See! They are close by 
the gate! (Loudly) Hello! What’s up? 


(Katrinka dismounts when behind the of crayon. 
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jscenes, and is heard speaking to the horse; then she runs 
up the tower.) 

Katrinka: Sirs, the Swiss will attack Bregenz by noon. 
They are very sure of taking it, too. 

Gatekeeper: Is this true? 

Katrinka: You must have all the soldiers out by ten 
o’clock, else Bregenz won’t be saved. 

(Sentinel blows horn which calls soldiers and villagers.) 


Curtain. 
ScENE IV. 
IN BREGENZ 
Time: Noon. 
CHARACTERS: 
Katrinka; 
Gatekeeper; 
Messenger; 
Peasants; 
Magistrate. . 
(Sounds are heard of battle and war cries.) ° 
Katrinka: They have come to the wall and they are 
scaling it! No, they have stopped them. They are back 


by the gate! See, they are retreating. 
Gatekeeper: Yes, yes, they are retreating. See, they 
are running up the road. 
(Enter a messenger covered with dust.) 
Messenger: They are retreating up the pass. 
pursuing them. 


We are 


(Peasants enter.) 

Hurrah for Katrinka! Hurrah, hurrah! 
Peasants: Hurrah! Three cheers for Katrinka! 
Magistrate: Katrinka has saved our city, and we will 

honor her with a feast to-night. 

Peasants: Yes, yes, hurrah for Katrinka! 


Leader: 


English is to be taught in the public schools of 
Guatemala. If the spread of a knowledge of Eng- 
lish continues, it will not be many years before 
Americans can travel all over the world, and talk, 
without having to learn any language but their 


own. 
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A Week With the Eighth Grade 


Second Half Year 


Monday 


MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for discussion, Honesty.—What is hon- 
esty? Can business be honest? Can all kinds 
of business be honest? Can all kinds of business 
be dishonest? Is cheating in business transac- 
tions legitimate? Is it honest, in a horse deal, not 
to tell the bad points about a horse, if the buyer 
fails to see them? Is gambling honest? Why is 
gambling forbidden by law? Is betting on a 
horse-race or a baseball game dishonest? Is sell- 
ing a suit as wool, when it is part cotton, honest? 
Is it honest to receive interest on money loaned? 
Why is an excessive rate of interest considered 
dishonest? 


ENGLISH 


Seat Work.—Write five compound sentences, 
each having three or more simple clauses. 

Recitation.—Pupils explain the difference be- 
tween a compound sentence and a simple sen- 
tence; a compound sentence and a complex sen- 
tence. From a selection in a reader, a bit of lit- 
erature or a text-book, identify the sentences in 
order, as simple, compound, or complex. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Seat Work.—Panama Canal. Read about De 
Lesseps, and the beginnings of the project, cost, 
kind of a canal to be built. Why was the lock 
plan chosen rather than the sea-level? Advan- 
tages of lock canal, of a sea-level canal. 

Recitation.—With the aid of a map study out 
the location of the canal, and what its completion 
will do for the commerce and shipping interests 
of the world. What merchandise will be carried 
thru the canal? Where is it carried now? How 
much will the canal reduce the expense of carry- 
ing passengers and freight? 


HISTORY 


Seat Work.—Read about the U. S. Bank, and 
panic of 1837. 

Recitation—What is the sub-treasury? Who 
makes our money? What is legal tender? What 
is a silver certificate? What are greenbacks? 
What is a banknote? Can all banks issue bank- 
notes? What is a national bank? What bank- 
ing can be done by a private banker or a trust 
company? Are our silver coins worth their face 
value in silver? The gold coins? What gold 
coins are issued by the government? 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Recitation—With bar magnet, try to attract 
various small objects of iron, steel, copper, glass, 
wood. Which are attracted? Sprinkle iron fil- 
ings along the bar magnet. What parts of the 
magnet show strongest attraction? 

Desk Work.—Make a drawing of bar magnet, 
with iron filings, showing where filings are most 
numerous on the magnet. 


MATHEMATICS 


General Problems for Arithmetic Review: 

1. On a railr6ad an express train runs 35 miles 
an hour, and a freight train 21 miles an hour. 
How much time would a passenger save on a trip 
of 150 miles, by taking the faster train? 


_ chant? 


2. A sum of money will pay Black’s wages for 
8i days, and Brown’s wages for 104 days. For 
how many days will it pay the wages of Black and 
Brown together? 

3. A boy playing marbles lost half his marbles, 
then gained three times as many as he lost, and 
then had two dozen. How many marbles had he 
at first? 

4. A man borrowed $6,000 at 6 per cent, reck- 
oning 360 days to the year, and put it out again 
at 7 per cent, reckoning 365 days to the year. 
What did he gain in 65 days? 

5. A can plow a field in 5 days, B in 9 days, 
and C in 15 days. How long will it take A and B 
to do it if C helps one day? 


Tuesday 


MORNING TALK 
Topic for discussion, Honesty (continued from 
preceding day).—What is honesty in the work of 
the carpenter? The teacher? 
The importer? The grocer? The dry-goods mer- 
The lawyer? The judge? The police- 
man? The doctor? The dentist? The banker? 
The housekeeper? The dressmaker? The house 

servant? The school boy or girl? 


ENGLISH 


Recitation.—The differences between narrative, 
descriptive and argumentative writing. Discuss 
familiar examples of each. 

Desk Work.—Find and indicate in separate 
lists, from the reader, examples of the various 
kinds of prose writings. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Recitation—What is meant by commercial 
geography? How does water transportation com- 
pare in cost with land transportation? Why? 
What nation has the greatest merchant marine? 
Why? Why is the United States merchant ma- 
rine so much smaller than her lake and coast 
equipment? 

Seat Work.—Locate the capitals of the follow- 
ing countries, and tell the form of government of 
each: United States, Canada, Mexico, Brazil, 
Chili, Argentina, British Isles, Germany, France, 
Russia, Japan, China, India, Egypt, Cape Colony, 
Australia, Cuba. 

HISTORY AND CIVICS 

Government of a City—What are the principal 
offices of government in a city? How does the 
mayor obtain his position? What are the mem- 
bers of the city council called? How do they ob- 
tain their position? Is the mayor paid a salary? 
Do the aldermen receive pay? What are the du- 
ties of amayor? Of the city council? 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Recitation.—Test the attraction of a bar mag- 
net for a small tack thru thin wood; thru glass; 
thru zinc; thru paper. Note results. 

Seat Work.—Watch above experiment and de- 
scribe in notebooks. 

MATHEMATICS 
Review Problems: 

1. A merchant wishes to make 40 per cent 
profit on a lot. of oranges. If he sells them at 50 
cents a dozen he will get 50 cents less than he ex- 


The coal-dealer? - 
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pects. If he sells them at 60 cents a dozen, he 
will receive 80 cents more than he expects. How 
many oranges has he, and what did he pay for 
the lot? 

2. A invested $2,450 and B $1,500 in their busi- 
ness for a year. They expect the rate of profit 
to be doubled the second year, and B doubles his 
capital, making it $3,000. He calculates that the 
profits of the two years will amount to $1,039.50. 
What is his share? 

3. A man sold a horse for $40 and lost 10 per 
cent. For how much should he have sold it to 
gain 15 per cent? 

4. How much must plums be sold a dozen to 
gain 25 per cent, when they were bought at the 
rate of 5 for 4 cents? 

5. How much will it cost to paper a room 50 
feet long, 20 feet wide and 9 feet high, with pa- 
per at 30 cents a roll, each roll being 9 yards long 
and 18 inches wide? 


Wednesday 
MORNING EXERCISES 


Topic for discussion, Cost of a Boy or Girl.— 
What has it cost to bring up a boy to the eighth 
grade in school? Forclothing? For food? For 
housing? For education? What has the boy or 
girl done so far in return? What would the girl 
have earned doing the same amount of work for a, 
stranger? The boy? What does it cost to sup- 
port a pupil from birth thru the high school? 
Thru college? 

ENGLISH 


Recitation.—Class work out an outline for de- 
scription of an oak tree. 

Seat Work.—Write a description from the fol- 
lowing outline: 


AN OAK TREE 


1. Appearance. 
a. Outside. 
(1) Height. 
(2) Circumference. 
(a) Around branches. 
(b) Around trunk. 
(3) Color. 
(a) Of bark. 
(b) Of branches. 
b. Inside. 
(1) A cross section—rings. 
(2) A longitudinal section. 
2. Manner of Growth. 
a. Springs from acorn. 
b. Length of life. 
c. How age can be determined. 
d. Blossoms and fruit. 
8. Uses of oak wood. 
4. Some famous oak trees. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Recitation.—With what countries do we trade 
most? What do we export to them in greatest 
quantities? Where the following articles which 
we import come from: Tea, coffee, soaps, per- 
fumes, bananas, pepper, silks, laces, gloves, 
trimmed hats, dogs, saddles, cheese, figs, dates, 
olives, rugs. 

Seat Work.—Read about natural conditions af- 
fecting commerce. 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 
The Police Force.-—Who is at the head. of the 
police force? How does he get his position? How 
do the policemen get their position? How much 
authority has a policeman? If a policeman ar- 
rested you, would you have any right to resist 
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him? Would he have any right to arrest you for 
walking quietly along the street? For what does 
a policeman arrest aman? (Breaking the law.) 
If a policeman arrests an innocent man, what can 
the man do for redress? Why does a policeman 
wear a uniform? What advantage is there in the 
uniform? What does the policeman do to make 
and keep himself stronger than the average citi- 
zen? What weapons does he carry? Why does he 
carry weapons? 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

Recitation.—Test a steel knitting-needle for 
magnetism. Will it attract iron filings? Now 
magnetize the needle by rubbing it on a bar mag- 
net. Test once more with iron filings. Is there 
any change? 

Seat Work.—Write description of above experi- 
ment in notebooks. 


MATHEMATICS 
Review Problems: 

1. When it is noon at the University of Virginia 
(longitude 78° 31’ 30” west), what time is it at 
St. Paul, Minn. (longitude 95° 4’ 55” west) ? 

2. Find the area of a floor 28 feet 3 inches long, 
and 15 feet, 10 inches wide. 

3. Reduce 8/13 of a foot to the fraction of a 
mile. 

4. How many more square feet in a piece of 
ground 210 feet square than in an acre? 

5. If a man walks 1% miles in 38 minutes, what 
is his rate an hour? 


Thursday 
MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for discussion, “ The World Owes Me a 
Living.” Does it? What have I done for the 
world to make it in debt to me? What has the 
world done for me to make me in debt to the 
world? Whence have I received the food I have 
eaten, the water I have drunk, the very air I have 
breathed? Under what conditions does the world 
owe me a living? (If I earn it, that is, if I give 
back to the world in labor that which is equiva- 
lent to what I earn.) 


ENGLISH 
Recitation—Find synonyms for fearful, sud- 
den, perform, indifferent, watchful. Explain dif- 
ference in exact meaning. ; 
Seat Work.—Write a description of someone 
you know, not in the school. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Recitation.—Review government, capitals, and 
largest cities of important countries. 
Seat Work.—Write names of three important 
steamships going from New York to England, one 
to Scotland, two to Germany, two to France. 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 
RecitationMeaning and purpose of tariff. 
What tariff bill are we working under at present? 
What is England’s position in regard to a tariff? 
Seat Work.—Gold in California; question of ad- 
mission of California as a state. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

Recitation.Suspend two magnetized knitting- 
needles so that they are free to move in a horizon- 
tal plane. (The needles should be some distance 
apart.) When they come to rest, note directions 
in which they point, and then deflect them. Do 
this several times, carefully noting directions in 
which they point each time they come to rest. 

Seat Work.—Enter conclusions drawn from 
above experiment, in notebooks. 
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MATHEMATICS 
Review Problems: 


1. What is the volume of a rectangular block of 
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A Manual Arts Exhibit 


The Manual Training Exhibit at the Board of 


stone whose length is 10 feet 4 inches, the breadth Education building, New York City, is most in- 
5 feet 3 inches, and the thickness 4 feet 7 inches? teresting. The excellence of the work gives 





Learning to make and read a plan is an early lesson for the young craftsman 


2. Find the cost of excavating a cellar 184 feet 
long, 1543 feet wide, and 9 feet deep, at 20 cents 
a cubic yard? 

3. If one mean of a proportion is 3? and the two 
extremes are 22 and 4#, what is the other mean? 

4. If the interest on $100 for a year is $4, what 
will be the interest on $438.25 for the same time? 

5. If 10 men can dig a ditch in 15 days, how 
many men would be needed to do the same work 
in 25 days? 


Friday 
MORNING EXERCISES 

Topic for discussion, “ How Can a Boy or Girl 
Know What He Is Best Fitted To Do for a 
Living?” 

ENGLISH 

Seat Work.—Write five sentences containing 
homonyms. 

Recitation.—Explain differences in meaning of 
homonyms used in sentences written as above. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Written Review. 

HISTORY AND CIVICS 

Seat Work.—Study 
about Mexican War. 

Recitation. — Recite 
on lesson studied. 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

Written Lesson.— 
What do you know 
about magnetism from 
the week’s study of the 
subject? 

MATHEMATICS 

Seat Work. — Write 
five problems involv- 
ing percentage. 

Recitation. — Ex- 
change papers contain- 
ing problems written 
as above, each pupil to 
work the five problems 
written by some other 
pupil. 


proof not only of the 
skill of the teacher en- 
gaged in teaching 
these branches, but 
the application and in- 
terest of the girls and 
boys who completed 
the work. 

An interesting book- 
let compiled at the ex- 
hibit contains photo- 
graphic reproductions 
of some of the articles 
made in the wood- 
working classes, as 
well as others of girls 
and boys at work on 
the occupation taught. 
The explanatory notes 
opposite the pictures 
give the object and un- 
derlying thought of 
the work, and make 
interesting reading. 

It is stated that the 
exhibition is not the result of elaborate prepara- 
tion. Neither teachers nor pupils who have 
worked on the furniture models had any idea that 
these would be publicly exhibited ; the work repre- 
sents the ordinary product of class teaching as 
this is going on every day thruout the city schools. 

On the walls of the room were quotations from 
the presidents of the leading colleges of the United 
States, expressing the need and importance of 
manual training in the public schools of this coun- 
try. A part of the hall was divided into rooms 
furnished entirely with articles made by pupils, 
including chairs, tables, bookcases, portiéres and 
window curtains, sofa pillows, table covers, frieze, 
pictures—drawn, mounted and framed by the pu- 
pils,—all forming an object-lesson of harmonious 
and artistic furnishing. 


During the exhibition pupils were at work on 
the different occupations and full explanation was 
given of the method of procedure. 


ANNA J. LINEHAN. 





Taste is taught not by talking about it, but by striving to make beautiful things 
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Drill That Is Fun 


Drill exercises can be and ought to be such 
“fun ” for both pupils and teacher, that it seems 
pleasanter and more sensible to class whatever 
devices of this kind are given under the general 
head of games. = 


The objects of a mathematics game are, of 
course, to secure as much accuracy and quickness 
in fundamental processes, as much knowledge of 
number combinations and possibilities, and as 
much delight in just juggling with numbers as 
can be crowded into the time:allotted to this por- 
tion of the mathematics recitation. Many of the 
games which best meet these requirements are 
very simple in rules and have no apparatus. They 
are merely’ general class exercises. 

There are always the variations of the old-fash- 
ioned spelling match, with the pupils standing, 
to be sent to their seats when they fail, passing up 
or down the line towards “head” or “foot,” and 
the regular contest with chosen sides. 

There are also guessing games. “I am thinking 
of a product in the Multiplication Table.” The 
pupils guess. 

“Is it 8 x 7—56?” 

“Is it 3 x 9 = 27?” 

They are told when they are “cold” and when 
they are “warm” or “hot.” 

If a pupil is leader he loses his place upon fail- 
ure to detect an error in one of the answers. The 
child guessing the correct combinations or detect- 
ing the leader’s mistake, becomes the next leader. 

Sometimes the teacher or a pupil assigns to 
each child a number, and then gives out combina- 
tions or examples so planned as to have these 
numbers for results. All must work the example, 
but the child who finds his number as the result 
rises. 

“Simon says thumbs up” can be adapted to be 
profitable for a short time, and is very amusing. 
When Simon wishes to know what % of 24 + 23 
is, the child whom he asks must promptly answer. 
When, however, a child is asked without mention 
of Simon’s name for 1% of 9 « 7 he must remem- 
ber to reply that he does not know. 

“Buzz,” rapid counting with careful avoidance 
of the multiples of a stipulated number, the word 
“buzz” being pronounced instead, is another fa- 
vorite. ener 

The great value: SS well as fun, in all of these 
consists in their being played quickly. 

For many obvious reasons it is far better in 
most cases to have a game lie between sides rather 
than to be arranged for an individual to win. 
Written matches of many sorts never fail to rouse 
enthusiasm. The answers to oral questions or to 
-board examples can be quickly recorded, or hard 
-lexamples may be worked, the average number of 
correct results solved by each side being ascer- 
tained when the sides are uneven, as when girls 
and boys .afe pitted against each other. 

.. Sometimes a few minutes may bé spent profit- 

ably on mathematics puzzles and trick problems. 
Often the children get these themselves from 
newspapers or almanacs, or they may be asked by 
the teacher. 

Each generation of children ought to be fa- 
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Mathematics as a Live Interest. VI 


By ANNA GILLINGHAM. 


miliar with the old monastic problems, the frog in 
the well, the courier problems, corn and fox, etc. 
What is the difference between six dozen and half 
a dozen dozen? Many others of the same sort 
come in here. “é 

It is difficult to abolish Gawdling and insure 
quickness in written work for ail the children at 
once, without the nerve-strainigg hurry which is 
so paralyzing to sound thought. ¥, 

“Hurry up,” says the teacher, “think, think,” 
and the child’s mind is a blank and the example 
won’t be worked. Sometimes we cah keep all alert 
and yet avoid this urging, by miscellaneous oral 
exercises. All want to think and do their best, 
yet no one feels the strain upon hjmself as when 
the same work is being urged upon all in a brief 
time. Many nervous children fail on nearly every 
question asked of them individually, but raise 
their hands and repeatedly answer-eprrectly those 
given to the.other members. Théy are able to 
think quickly, but not to bear the sole responsi- 
bility. | 

The following thirty questions were given to a 
certain fourth grade in a fifteen-minute period 
called their “mental gymnastic” period. Every 
child in the class answered at least once. 

ORAL DRILL : 

1. At 10 cents a yd. what is the cost of 27 ft. 
of picture wire? 

2. Find cost of 36 books at 25 cents each. 

3. Change to improper fractions: 2%4; 414; 
24%; 3%. 

4. Whatkind of numbers were they before you 
changed them? 

5. What is the area of a rectangle with a base 
of 8 inches and altitude of 7 inches? 

6. What is the perimeter of the same rec- 
tangle? 

7. What is the difference between a rectangle 
and any other parallelogram? 

8. A boy sold a knife for 75 cents and so 
gained 17 cents. What did it cost? 

9. At 8 cents a quart what is the cost of 2 gal- 
lons of vinegar? 

10. What is the difference in square inches be- 
tween ‘5 square inches and a 5-inch square? 

11. How do you check a division example? 

12. % bushel — how many quarts? 

13. 7 pecks 2 quarts = how many quarts? 

14. How many yards is it around a rectangu- 
lar rug 6 feet long and 3 feet wide? 

15. Mary had 11 quarts of nuts and sold 8 
pints. How many quarts were left? 

16. A grocer has 7 gallons 2 quarts of kero- 
sene. How long will it last if he sells a quart a 
day? 

17. Reduce to their lowest terms: 
1h, Vo, 14/6. 

18. 9 feet 6 inches = how many inches? 


8 9 
A 2» % 5 


19. 10x64=—? 
20. 240—10=—? 
* 360 —10—? 
21. -Tell me two factors of 45; of 63; of 72; 
of 24. 


*..Think of any number. Multiply it by 8; 
divide by 4; multiply by 3; divide by 6; add 20; 
subtract the original number; divide by 4 (all who 
work correctly have 5 for a result, and are mys- 
tified). 
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23. The area of a rectangle is 32 square inches 
and it is 8 inches long. How wide is it? 

24. 783—7T—9—6+8+43—10—4=? 

25. Tell me a possible base and altitude for a 
triangle whose area is 32 square inches, 

26. % of 64—? % of 32 =— ? 

27. May, put your fingers down on your desk 
6 inches apart. Henry, measure to see how 
nearly right she was. 

28. Herbert, put your hands down 2 feet apart. 
Bessie, measure. 

29. Winifred, start at the door and walk 7 feet. 
John, measure. 

30. 9 feet 7 inches + 4 feet 8 inches — ? 

Now you may play “Buzz” with the 7 table till 
the other class comes back. 

Most of the games requiring apparatus and 
consequent manipulation consume more time than 
is at all commensurate with the amount of mathe- 
matics. They cannot be frequently used to advan- 
tage in large classes. They possess a few good 
features, however. The drill afforded by the play 
may not be intensive enough to impress the de- 
sired facts upon the memory, and yet progress be 


seen as a result of their use, because the game is - 


so attractive that it furnishes an incentive for 
learning those facts out of school as a preparation 
for winning the next time. 

They also connect excellently with home coach- 
ing. There are always several members of a class 
who are delighted with them and either make 
some for themselves, or ask particulars so that 
they may buy them. Many of the card games of 
the Cincinnati Game Co. are purchased in this 
way. Most of the games described in their leaf- 
lets are more suitable for a small group than a 
large class, and many parents who would not feel 
that they could give successful drill exercises will 
play these games with their children. 

Ring-toss has been adapted to furnish excellent 
practice in multiplication tables, provided the chil- 
dren play it with sufficient skill to win large 
scores. ae 

Two posts are provided, and the rings, three or 
four in number for each side, are of different 
sizes. The largest being most easily thrown over 
the post, counts one times the number chosen, e.g., 
8; the next smaller is more difficult and counts 
2x 8, etc. Hence the score for one play may be 
‘5 x 8, 4 x 8, and so forth. The class is divided 
into two sections, whose representatives play in 
turn and the scores are kept in a column, to be 
added at the end of the game. 

“Lotto” can be made to yield practice for a 
larger proportion of the class at once. 

There are five or six large cards like the accom- 
panying picture, which are given to children who 
are very confident that they can be alert. In the 
holes cut out of the picture, under which another 
layer of cardboard extends, are printed various 
difficult products of the multiplication table, 81, 
121, 72, ete. The small pieces of card thus cut out 
have, of course, a small portion of the picture on 
one side, and on the other side two numbers to be 
multiplied, e.g.,9 9,11 x« 11,8 x 9. 

These are distributed to the remainder of the 
class. Each of these children in turn reads the 
numbers on one of his tiny pieces of card. Those 
holding the large cards watch their holes to see 
whether any of the numbers called would yield 
their products... If so, they claim the small card 
and fit it into its place. When all are thus in the 
picture is complete. 

Little time is allowed. If a small piece is 
wrongly claimed, the child not only withholds it, 
but may demand back a piece already fitted into 
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another hole. The object, of course, is to finish 
the picture as quickly as possible. 

In some cases the children become interested in 
the idea upon which the games are built and wish 























Home-made Lotto 


to devise some of their own. Unless these are 
worked over in the shop, they are apt to be con- 
structed of material too flimsy to admit of their 
being of much value for class use, but are some- 
times played by small groups, and thus afford 
incentives, as already stated. 

These games generally utilize the same principle 
as that of the ring-toss already described. Sev- 
= are made, and the smallest counts the 
most. 

Thus in one case holes were cut in a large piece 
of pasteboard, which was then leaned against a 
chair, and bean bags were to be thrown in from a 
distance. 
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Bean-bag Game 


The holes are seldom in anything like the cor- 
rect ratio with their values, this multiplication of 
area being too difficult at the age when most of the 


games are made. 
(To be concluded next month) 
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SUMMER IS A-COMING IN. 
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* The small notes printed in the treble of the accompaniment should be sung. if possible, as a fourth part. If necessary 
this round can be sung even by two voices. 
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Outlines of United States History 


Constitutional Period 
WASHINGTON’S ADMINISTRATION 
(1789-1797) 


A. The Election. 
1. By what party. 
2. The meaning of the election. 


B. Important Events. 


1. The establishment of the government. 
(a) The several departments, and the 
duties of each. 
(b) The Cabinet officers, and the du- 
ties of each. 


2. The Revenue. 
(a) For what purposes needed. 
(b) How the money was raised. 


3. Establishment of the seat of govern- 
ment. 


(a) The place. 
(b) For how long a time. v 
4. The French Revolution. 


(a) Its effect in the United States. 
(b) Lafayette. 


5. The Whiskey Insurrection. 


(a) The place. 
(b) The cause. 
(c) The result. 


6. Boundaries between United States, Flor- 
ida, and Louisiana. 
(a) How they were settled. 
(b) Gain to this country. 


7. Admission of States. 
(a) What States were admitted. 


(b) The dates. 
(c) From what territory. 


ADAMS’ ADMINISTRATION 
(1797-1801) 
A. The Election. 
1. By what party. 
2. The meaning of the election. 


B. Important Events. 


1. Difficulties with France. 


(a) The causes. 
(b) The extent. 
(c) How they were ended. 


2. The death of Washington. 
(a) The place. 
(b) The date. 
(c) Cause. 


3. The alien and sedition laws. 
(a) By whom these were passed. 
(b) Provisions of the laws. 
(c) Reception of the laws. 
(d) The results. 


JEFFERSON’S ADMINISTRATION 
(1801-1809) 


A. The Election. 
1. By what party. 
2. The meaning of the election. 


B. Important Events. 
1. The Louisiana Purchase. 
(a) From what country. 
(b) The sum of money paid. 
(c) What territory was included. 
(d) The advantage to this country. 


2. The War with Tripoli. 
(a) The cause. 
(b) Incidents of the war. 
(c) Time and place of its termination. 


3. The Burr-Hamilton duel. 
(a) Cause of the difficulty. 
(b) The result. 


4. The Embargo of 1807. 
(a) The causes. 
(b) Provisions. 
(c) The results. 


5. Invention of the steamboat. 
(a) Who was the inventor. 
(b) When invented. 


6. States admitted to the Union. 
(a) What states. 
(b) Dates of admission. 
(c) From what territory. 


MADISON’S ADMINISTRATION 
(1809-1817) 


A. The Election. 
1. By what party. 
2. The meaning of the election. 


B. Important Events. 


1. The Non-intercourse Act. 
(a) Its provisions. 
(b) The results. 


2. The Battle of Tippecanoe. 
(a) The causes. 
(b) The parties engaged. 
(c) Incidents connected therewith. 


3. The War of 1812. 
(a) Cause of the war.—The principle 
involved. 
(b) Military operations of 1812. 
(1) Hull’s surrender —circum- 
stances, cause, results. 
(2) Battle of Queenstown Heights 
—date, route, leaders, results. 
(c) Naval operations of 1812. 
(1) Engagements—where, parties, 
results. 
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(d) Military operations of 1813. 
(1) Army of the West. 
(2) Army of the Center. 
(3) Army of the North. 
(4) Indian wars. 
Positions, objects, commanders, 
movements, results. 


(e) Hartford Convention. 
(1) By whom held. 
(2) The objects. 
(3) The results. 


(f) Military operations of 1814. 


(1) Northern campaign. 
(2) Southern campaign. 
(3) Battle of New Orleans. 
Position, objects, movements, 
commanders, results. 


(g) Termination of the war-treaty, 
time, gain or loss to the U. S. 


4. War with Algiers. 


(a) The Cause. 
(b) Movements. 
(c) The results. 


5. Bank of United States chartered. 


(a) Its history. 
(b) By whom advocated. 
(c) By whom opposed. 


6. States admitted. 


(a) What states. 
(b) Date of admission. 
(c) From what territory. 


Decorating for 
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MONROE’S ADMINISTRATION 
(1817-1825) 
A. The Election. 
1. By what party. 
2. Meaning of the election. 
B. Important Events. 


1. Disturbances over 
ments. 
(a) The causes. 
(b) Those favoring improvements. 
(c) Those opposing. 
(d) The results. 


2. The Indian war in Georgia. 
(a) The causes. 
(b) How the war was ended. 
(c) The results. 


38. The Florida Purchase. 
(a) From whom the purchase was 
made. 
(b) The sum of money paid. 
(c) Gain to the country. 


4, States admitted. 
(a) What states. 
(b) Dates. 
(c) From what territory. 


5. The Missouri Compromise. 
(a) Cause. 
(b) The provisions. 
(c) Who favored the compromise. 
(d) Who opposed the compromise. 


6. The Monroe Doctrine. 
(a) Character of the Monroe Doctrine. 
(b) How it was brought about. 


7. The Visit of Lafayette. 


internal improve- 


Memorial Day 


By Maup BARNETT KRONSHAGE, Written for the Wisconsin Memorial Day Annual for 1909 


Memorial Day shouldbe to every child a day of 
inspiration. It should create within him higher 
ideals of patriotism than he has held before. It 
should teach him reverence for those who conse- 
crated their lives to their country’s service and 
should leave him with a broader sense of his own 
duty as a citizen. That the child’s character may 
thus be broadened, the day must be given an at- 
mosphere peculiarly its own and in harmony with 
the purposes for which it was established. 


Remove for the time all objects such as pic- 
tures, paper decorations, and drawings, not in 
harmony with the idea for which the observance 
of the day stands. Dignity in decoration cannot 
ve attained when there are too many objects 
about. 


The flag; the shield; red, white and blue bunt- 
ing; green leaves and branches; flowers; palms, 
both dry and green; pictures of men and scenes 
famous in the three wars—Revolutionary, Civil 
and Spanish-American,—also reproductions of fa- 
mous marbles bearing upon these periods, are the 
materials whieh are appropriate for decoration 
and which are most likely to be available to every 
school district. 


The following schemes for arrangement may 
prove helpful: 


1. The colonial style seems the most truly 
American, and is one of the best to follow. Have 
the children weave a long, flat garland of broad 
green leaves, pinning the leaves together by their 
stems. Festoon this flat against the wall, next 
the ceiling, catching it up at intervals of three 
feet or more, according to the size of the room, 
and allowing the lowest part of each curve so 
formed to drop two or three feet from the ceil- 
ing. On the regularity in size and shape of the 
festoons depends the beauty of the decoration. Be 
sure to have the leaves so fastened that when fes- 
tooned they will lie flat against the wall. At each 
point at which the garland is caught up to the 
ceiling hang a straight chain of leaves; exceeding 
in length the depth of the festoon, to which at- 
tach a small flat wreath of leaves one foot to 
one and a half in diameter; all woven to corre- 
spond with the festooning. 


This decoration may be placed across the front 
of the room only, or may extend around two sides, 
or even three, where the windows are all on one 
side. In this last case, it may be interesting to 
devote the front wall to the Civil War, one of the 
other walls to the Revolutionary War, and the 
third to the Spanish-American War. Use appro- 
priate pictures to complete the decoration, group- 
ing them according to the three periods and hang- 
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ing them in straight lines horizontally, as nearly 
as possible, so that red, white and blue bunting 
may be run straight behind them. The bunting 
should be visible only in the spaces between the 
pictures. 

2. Drape red, white and blue bunting around 
the room next the ceiling, catching it up at about 
the same intervals as suggested in 1. Hang 
chains of woven leaves with flat wreaths sus- 
pended from them, as in 1. Use pictures as in 1, 
but omit the bunting back of them. 


3. Use a single shield in the center of the front 
wall, grouping pictures about it. The shield may 
be purchased or may be made by some of the 
older pupils. 

4 A single flag, covered, may be draped across 
the front wall. If the flag is small, some pictures 
may be used with it. Palms or green branches, 
massed on the floor below the flag, or in the cor- 
ners near it, will complete this decoration. 


5. For a very simple decoration, throw a fiag 
over the teacher’s table, and place on it a bunch 
of flowers in a plain, substantial jar or vase. A 
wreath woven of green leaves will look well placed 
flat on the table. 


6. Let each child provide himself with a small 
flag, or a small wreath of green, or both. A 
wreath or a flag on each desk in the room will 
produce a very pleasing effect. 


7. Using scheme 1 or 2, and having few or ho 
pictures, let some pupil who prints well and is 
skillful with water-colors, place upon a large sheet 
of cardboard or paper the last half of the last 
paragraph of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address: 

“It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom; and that the government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

The illuminated paragraph may easily and ap- 
propriately be framed in rough boards, stained 
dark brown or green. Hang so as to form the 
center of decoration. Use Lincoln’s picture with 
this if it is available. 


8. Same as 7, substituting for the excerpt from 
Lincoln’s speech the last paragraph of Ingersoll’s 
“A Vision of War.” It is quoted below, as it may 
not be easy of access to all schools: 

“These heroes are dead. They died for liberty 
—they died for us. They are at rest. They sleep 
in the land they made free, under the flag they 
rendered stainless. Earth may run red with 
other wars; they are at peace. In the midst of 
battle, in the roar of conflict, they found the seren- 
ity of death. I have one sentiment for soldiers 
living and dead: Cheers for the living; tears for 
the dead.” 

Tho any of the schemes suggested may be mod- 
ified at will and the principle probably improved, 
it will be well to bear in mind that interest in a 
decorative scheme must be concentrated, not dif- 
fused. Do not over-decorate. 


FLOWERS 


These are the tenderest and most beautiful trib- 
utes which may be offered the soldier dead. Se- 
lect them, then, with care. Choose lavenders, 
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whites, creams, and suppressed blues, avoiding 
bright reds and pinks. It will not be difficult to 
find flowers of the right shades in the spring of 
the year. Green leaves and branches are always 
good, as they are in harmony with almost any 
scheme of decoration, but an over-abundance 
should be avoided. A little of anything may be 
most beautiful, while too much may become un- 
bearable. 

Do not fasten flowers on the walls nor decorate 
the gas fixtures or telephone with them. Give 
them reasonable bases by putting them into jars 
and vases and placing them on tables, substantial 
shelves or the platform. 

Use large bunches or masses of flowers for dec- 
orative effects. Two or three perfect flowers, of- 
ten one only, may be most beautiful on the teach- 
er’s desk, but where a color effect is to be gained 
there must be a mass. Observe balance and 
rhythm as far as possible in the placing of these 
masses. 


JARS AND VASES 


Go to the crockery store and buy, or to your 
neighbor and borrow, large preserving and pick- 
ling jars in gray, cream or yellow. These are the 
best for large masses of flowers. They give not 
only an apparent but a real support and their 
neutral tints are in harmony with any color 
scheme. Gray crockery with blue decoration is 
agreeable, but small detailed designs must be 
avoided. Choose the simplest jars. Clear glass 
vases of plain design and the large gold-fish bowls 
are good. 


PICTURES 


If buying or borrowing pictures for the day, get 
only those which are simply framed. A very or- 
nate frame is out of keeping with the day and out 
of place in the classroom at any time. Hang pic- 
tures flat or as nearly flat as is possible, and be- 
stow thought and care upon their arrangement, 
observing the principle of interstices at irregular 
intervals, or of absolute regularity by lateral sym- 
metry. The pictures named in the following list 
are appropriate for use in the schoolroom on Me- 
morial Day. They are all patriotic in character, 
tho not confined in subject to any historical 
period : 

Abraham Lincoln, by St. Gaudens. 

Hudson entering New York Bay, by Moran. 

Washington’s Farewell to the Army—Andrew 
C. Gow. 

The Bugler, by William Morris Hunt. 

The Minute-man, by Daniel C. French. 

Col. Shaw Memorial, by St. Gaudens. 

The Spirit of ’76, by Willard. 

Capital—Washington. 

Battle of Bunker Hill—Trumbull. 

Signing Declaration of Independence, 
Leutze. 

Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

‘ nena of Burgoyne at Saratoga, by Trum- 
ull. 

Concord Bridge. 

Battle of Lexington, by Albion Harris Bicknell. 

Independence Hall—Philadelphia. 


by 


PROGRAMS 


In some cases the program may be more or less 
adapted to the decoration. 
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Letters 


Inventor of the First Monitor 


I have felt for some time past that someone di- 
rectly interested in Educational Journalism, or 
publication, should undertake the correction of a 
most persistent and very generally accepted Chap- 
ter of American History as true, which from -re- 
sults of my own personal investigation is a gross 
error and flagrant injustice. I refer to the in- 
vention or origin of the first Monitor, the little 
“fighting machine” which met and vanquished the 
Confederate ironclad Merrimac, March 9, 1862. 
I am sure that THE SCHOOL JOURNAL would do a 
great and valued service to educators if the fact 
that the invention of the “low freeboard” and “re- 
volving gun turret” for warships is an American 
and not a Swedish engineer, as our histories have 
it, could be impressed in such a manner as to be 
incontrovertible and acceptable to a degree that as 
a fact it could be introduced into the schools. To 
fully convey this important fact, the following, 
part of an editorial in a recent issue of the Newark 
News, is of interest: 


On the morning of March’ 9, 1862, all was gloom in 
Washington. The Confederate ironclad monster, the Mer- 
rimac, had started on a destructive career that seemed 
to forecast the wiping out of the greatest fighting ships 
of the United States. She had sunk the Cumberland and 
the Congress, and the Minnesota, temporarily stranded, 
was expected to be her.next easy prey. While this ter- 
vible work of destruction was in progress President Lin- 
coln convened his Cabinet to talk over the desperate situ- 
ation. Secretary of War Stanton gave his fellow-mem- 
bers the opinion that the Merrimac would destroy every 
naval vessel that confronted her. “She will,” he said, 
“Jay all the cities on the seaboard under contribution. I 
will notify the government and municipal authorities in 
the North to take instant measures to protect their har- 
bors. I have no doubt that the enemy is at this moment 
on her way to Washington, and it is not at all unlikely 
that we shall have a shell or a cannon ball from her 
guns in the White House before we leave this room.” 

None of these dire predictions came to pass, for at this 
critical juncture the Monitor came to the rescue. The 
“little cheesebox on a raft” drove the ironclad from the 
scene of her victories, saved the fleet from destruction 
and encouraged the whole country. “The fight between 
these two ironclads,” wrote Secretary of the Treasury Mc- 
Culloch, “was of momentous importance to the United 
States and the Confederate governments; but its influ- 
ence was not confined to them. It was felt by every naval 
power in the world. It made iron and steel substitutes 
for wood in the construction of ships of war. It rendered 
valueless fleets upon which countless millions had been ex- 
pended. It revolutionized naval warfare. In its conse- 
quences it was the most important of all naval battles.” 
Another authority has said that “of all the achievements 
that have made this country great and glorious, there are 
three which stand out in high and bold relief, viz., the vic- 
tory of the little Monitor at Hampton Roads, the sinking 
of the Spanish fleet in Manilla Bay and the final great 
naval victory at Santiago.” And that same authority de- 
clares that “to these three most momentous achievements 
of modern times the people of the United States are pri- 
marily indebted to Theodore R. Timby.” 

It would seem as tho the name of the man to whom this 
country owes so much ought to be a household word, but 
it is not. Mr. Timby, who is now eighty-seven years of 
age, is living in Brooklyn at present in comparative ob- 
scurity. Historians have given to another the credit that 
belongs to him as the inventor of the revolving gun turret 
and low freeboard of the Monitor. School children are 
taught that John Ericsson, the Swedish engineer, was the 
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originator of these two features of the Monitor that made 
that vessel the most successful fighting craft of her day. 
But the historians have erred. Timby made the drawings 
for the revolving battery and laid it before the govern- 
ment officials in Washington in 1841. In 1843, nineteen 
years before the building of the Monitor, he filed a caveat 
for a patent on the device, but the patent itself was 
not taken out until in the month of January, 1862. When 
the Monitor was built the firm that constructed it paid 
Mr. Timby $5,000 royalty for the use of the patent. La- 
ter the same firm paid $5,000 each for the use of the pat- 
ent on two other vessels of the same class. This $15,000 
is all that Mr. Timby ever received for his wonderful his- 
tory-making invention, in spite of the fact that the gov- 
ernment utilized the invention in the construction of many 
other craft of the same class as the Monitor. The records 
show that there is no doubt as to the correctness of the 
Timby claim, but that claim has never been officially rec- 
ognized at Washington. The New York Legislature has 
given such recognition to Mr. Timby, who is a native of 
the Empire State, but the government has not recom- 
pensed him in the least.” 


Arlington, N. J. ALFRED KING. 


A New Memorial Day 


By the sob of the southern rivers, 
By the sigh of the northern hills, 
To the tender tune of the soft tattoo, 
While the muffled drum-beat thrills 
The heart of a common nation 
With a common sorrow to-day, 
Let roses fall, for one and all, 
On the graves of the blue and gray! 


Clasp hands forever and ever— 
There are no sections now, 

They are one and one in the new faith won 
From the faith of a patriot vow, 

The wounds that were wide and bitter 
Are healed by the touch to-day 

Of the tender fingers of love that press 
Rose-wreaths for the blue and gray! 


They are calling the veteran legions 
Who march from the fields of the past! 
They are calling the brave young heroes 
Who are one with the old ones at last; 
And the flag they are marching under 
Is my flag and your flag to-day— 
The stripes and the stars of old glory, 
The flag of the blue and the gray! 


Bend down with your blossoms, ye living! 
Sleep on in your silence, ye dead! 

The bugles are mute, the drums muffled, 
The columns swing slow in their tread; 

But the north and the south march together, 
They are under one banner to-day, 

And they pluck the white rose of remembrance 
Alike for the blue and the gray! 


For the graves that are green with the verdure 
Of the years that have healed with their song 
The sting and the stain and the anger, 
The passion, the pride and the wrong; 
For the graves with the fresh turf upon them, 
Those young graves that call us to-day, 
With the rose-wreaths of common affection 
Made one for the blue and the gray! 


—Baltimore News. 
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A volume of statistics on the family in the 
United States is to be issued by the Census Bu- 
reau. It shows that the size of the average fam- 
ily has decreased from 5.8. persons in 1790, to 
4.6 in the same area for 1900. 


President Taft has decided to appoint Judge 
Richard E. Sloan governor of Arizona, and 
George U. Young secretary of the territory. 


The fire which destroyed the south side of the 
City of Fort Worth, Texas, April 3, involves the 
loss of property valued at $3,000,000. It is said 
to have been started by a carelessly dropped cig- 
cog Two thousand persons were left home- 
ess. 


Cannon orders from Japan and Roumania have 
caused such activity at the Krupp works that the 
eight-hour day has been extended to ten hours. 


The girl members of the graduating class in a 
Connecticut high school, says the Youth’s Com- 
panion, have agreed not to pay more than fifty 
cents a yard for the material of the gowns in 
which they are to be graduated next month. 


Admiral Cervera, who commanded the Spanish 
fleet, defeated by the Americans at Santiago, 
Cuba, during the Spanish-American War, died at 
Cadiz, Spain, on April 3. 


At a meeting at Sourabaya, Java, an associa- 
tion was formed for the building of airships. 
Twenty thousand guilders (8,000 gold) was sub- 
scribed, and an appeal is to be made to the public 
for contributions. 


Ethan Allen Hitchcock, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior in the Cabinet of Presidents McKinley and 
Roosevelt, and before that first American ambas- 
sador to Russia, died in Washington on April 9. 
He was seventy-four years old. 


Madame Helen Modjeska, the famous Polish 
actress, who was prominent on the American 
stage for many years, died at her home in Cali- 
fornia on April 8. Her body was taken to Poland 
for burial. She was sixty-five years old. 


New Zealand has offered to give the British em- 
pire, free of cost, a fully equipped Dreadnought, 
and to give a second if necessary. The offer has 
been accepted. Canada is taking steps in the 
same direction, and the matter has been under 
consideration in Australia. 


Sixty business and professional women of Bos- 
ton have organized, to induce the State of Massa- 
chusetts to aid in the purchase of small tracts of 
land near the large cities. It is hoped that here 
the 100,000 surplus spinsters and widows of Mas- 
sachusetts may support themselves with truck 
gardening. The organization will be called the 
Women’s Massachusetts Homestead Association. 


It is announced that an effort is to be made to 
organize the teachers of the United States and 
Canada, numbering nearly 500,000 in all, under 
the auspices of the North America Teachers’ 
League. 


The announcement was made at Boston 
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Present Day History and Geography 


on March 25, by Frederick A. Tupper, head mas- 
ter of the Brighton school. The object is stated 
to be to obtain higher salaries and pensions for 
teachers, and national and state aid for education. 





Latest authentic portrait of Abdul 
Hamid, Sultan of Turkey 


Ex-President Castro of Venezuela sailed from 
France late in March, on a steamer bound for the 
West Indies. It was his desire to go thru to Ven- 
ezuela,° but the steamship company refused to sell 
him passage farther than to Trinidad. The Ven- 
ezuelan government gave notice that it would not 
permit him.to land, but afterward withdrew the 
prohibition. It is believed, however, that he will 
not be allowed to remain at liberty if he enters 
the country. 


The German Reichstag has adopted, without 
dissent, the government’s naval budget for 1909, 
which provides for three battleships of the Dread- 
nought type, one cruiser of the [nvincible class, 
six protected cruisers, and a number of torpedo- 
boats and submarines. It is intimated that Ger- 
many is hurrying the building of battleships. Or- 
ders were given to private yards for two of this 
year’s Dreadnoughts without awaiting formal ap- 
proval by the Reichstag. 


George Thorndike Angell, founder of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, died in Boston on March 16. Mr. Angell 
was born in Southbridge, Mass., in 1822. He stud- 
ied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1851. Sev- 
enteen years later he began his work for the cause 
of prevention of cruelty to animals, devoting his 
entire time and energy to this end. He was the 
founder and editor of Our Dumb Animals, and he 
was instrumental in procuring the successful pub- 
lication of the well-known book “Black Beauty,” 
which had been a failure until he took it in hand 
and secured for it a circulation of nearly one mil- 
lion copies. Mr. Angell rendered noteworthy serv- 
ice, especially in helning to bring children to an 
idea of showing kindness to animals. 
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New Cholera Treatment 


A new method for treatment of cholera de- 
scribed by Dr. R. W. Burkitt, of Sylhet, India, in 
a recent issue of the Medical Times, is summa- 
rized by Consul-General William H. Michael, of 
Calcutta: 

It consists of quarter grain injections of mor- 
phine and copious draughts of water and hot tea. 
Doctor Burkitt says: 

“Since.I began treating all cases, as early as 
possible, by quarter grain or one-third grain of 
morphine hypodermically, I have not lost one pa- 
tient, provided he was injected early and before 
very profound ccllapse had set in.” 

Even when apparently moribund, and almost all 
signs of life had gone, Dr. Burkitt has succeeded 
in saving his patient. He discusses the theory on 
which his treatment is founded, which is, briefly, 
that the injection gives perfect rest, during which 
the system manufactures an antitoxin. The lib- 
eral administration of water and hot tea makes 
up for the enormous loss of liquid by vomiting and 
purging, tea acting as a mild stimulant. Doctor 
Burkitt has not found strychnine or alcohol of 
any advantage and beyond the injection he never 
gives drugs of any kind. ‘As to diet afterwards, 
the patient is treated as a newly born infant. 


Near the South Pole 


Lieutenant Ernest H. Shackelton, of the British 
Navy, who had spent several months in an at- 
tempt to reach the South Pole, returned to New 
Zealand in March. The most southerly point 
reached on the expedition was latitude 88 degrees 
23 minutes, longitude east 162 degrees. This was 
a distance of only 111 miles from the South Pole. 
The journey was very difficult. After crossing 
mountains the party reached a plateau several 
thousand feet high. 

Several new mountain ranges were discovered. 
A distance of 1708 miles was traveled, the time oc- 
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Lieutenant Shackleton on the “Nimrod” 


cupying about 126 days. In all, more than a hun- 
dred new mountain peaks were found. : 

The South Magnetic Pole was reached in lati- 
tude 72 degrees 25 minutes, longitude 154 degrees. 

The winter was mild, and the lowest tempera- 
ture encountered was 40 degrees below zero. The 
geological and zoélogical results of the expedition 
were both very important. Mt. Erebus, the most 
southern volcano in the world, 13,200 feet high, 
was ascended for the first time. 

The Geographical South Pole is undoubtedly sit- 
uated on a plateau from 10,000 to 11,000 feet 
above sea-level. 


F. Marion Crawford 


F. Marion Crawford, the famous novelist, died 


at Sorrento, Italy, on April 9. 


F. Marion Crawford was the son 
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time in Italy, where, in Lucca, on 
August 2, 1854, Francis Marion 
was born. He was named for his 
ancestor, General Francis Marion, 
the Revolutionary soldier. His 
mother kept him in Italy until he 
was twelve years of age. He was 
then sent to this country and en- 
tered at St. Paul’s School at Con- 
cord, N. H. Crawford studied 
there for three years, when he 
again went back to Italy, where he 
finally made his home. 

At the age of twenty, Crawford 


studied at Heidelberg, Germany, 


where he specialized in languages, 
especially Sanskrit. In his desire 
to complete the mastery of this lan- 
guage he went to India and stud- 
ied. There he accepted the editor- 
ship of the Indian Herald at Alla- 
habad. Mr. Crawford made a deep 
study of many languages. He was 
proficient in Italian, Latin, Tuscan, 
Oscan, English, French, Sanskrit, 
German, Swedish, Spanish, Hindu- 
stani, and Urdu. 
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Partly for business reasons connected with the 
family estate, partly in pursuance of his own de- 
sires, he came to America in 1881, continuing his 
study of Sanskrit at Harvard. In that year he 
wrote “Mr. Isaacs,” his ‘first novel, which was 
successful from the start. Two years later he re- 
turned to Italy, where he continued to live, turn- 
ing out books with remarkable rapidity. 

He married Miss Elizabeth Berdan, daughter 
of Major-General Hiram Berdan, the American 
sharpshooter. Their four children — Eleanor, 
Claire, Harold and Bertram—are all grown and 
survive their father. 

Some of Crawford’s best-known writings are 
“Mr. Isaacs,” “Dr. Claudius,” “A Roman Singer,” 
“San Ilario,” “The Witch of Prague,” “Katherine 
Lauderdale,” “The Ralstons,” ‘“Arethusa” and 
“The Prima-donna.” 


Death of the Poet Swinburne 

Algernon Charles Swinburne, the British poet 
and essayist, died on April 10. He had been suf- 
fering from influenza, which had developed into 
pneumonia. 

The poet was born in London in 1837. As a 
child he was very precocious, and at an age when 
children usually think only of play he was study- 
ing Shakespeare, often taking a copy of the plays 
to bed with him. Swinburne’s boyhood was spent 
on the Isle of Wight, and there he grew to love 
the sea very much. He asked before his death 
that he might be buried not far from the ocean. 

The most touching memory of the poet Swin- 
burne is his love for children, and some of his 
most beautiful poems were devoted to their praise. 

The portrait of Swinburne shows a small 
mouth, a weak chin and a disproportionate fore- 
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head. He was only 5 feet 2 inches in height, and 
was of a frail and slight physique. He was frank 
and cordial with his friends, and a noted leader 
in conversation. The poet did not mingle in gen- 
eral society, as he was somewhat deaf. 


The Sunday-School Centenary 


One Sunday morning, a hundred years ago, Re- 
becca Harding Davis tells us in St. Nicholas for 
May, a workingman, carefully dressed in his best 
suit, came out of his house on the main street of 
the old English town of Gloucester and strolled 
leisurely down the hill. The “New Inn” was 
fronted then, as it is to-day, by a square garden 
overhung by the carved galleries of the tavern. 
There was a moss-clad well in the center, and 
about it were beds of sweet-smelling pinks and 
columbines. 

But the calm of that Sunday morning was de- 
stroyed by a crowd of street boys who fought over 
the flower-beds, making the day hideous with their 
noise and coarse talk. 

The printer—for printing was his work on 
weekdays—stopped in the midst of the crowd and 
looked steadily at the boys. Presently he said to 
himself: “At this rate those boys will soon go 
utterly to the bad. That must not be! There are 
good possibilities in them. Here, boys,” he called 
aloud, “come with me!” 

He led them, yelling and pushing, down the 
street into his own quiet house, planning as he 
went how to keep them there. 

“I am going,” he said presently, “to start a 
school for you. Now and here. It shall be a free 
school; I will be the teacher.” 

The boys received the news with shouts. They 








New Macmillan Books 











A MANUAL OF SCHOOL MUSIC IN ELE- 
MENTARY GRADES.—By Frank R. Rix, A.B., 
M. D., Director of Music in the Public Schools of 
New York City. 12mo. Cloth. xiii+266 pages. 
$1.00 net. 

Here is something practical, definite, and compre- 
hensive for the intelligent teacher, who may not have 
had the same.training in Music as in other subjects, 
and who is anxious to improve her work. The 
WORK PLANS for all grades are novel and will be 
found extremely helpful and suggestive to all super- 
visors and class teachers. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN LATIN COMPO- 
SITION.—By Charles McCoy Baker, Horace 
Mann High School, Teachers College, and Alex- 
ander James Inglis, Horace Mann High School, 
Teachers College. 12mo. Cloth. xiii+464 pages. 
$1.00 net. 

This book provides a complete course in writing 
Latin for school use. It consists of three parts, ar- 
ranged for practice in writing Latin during the last 
three years of school, and in addition, for reference 
work, provides a summary of the Elements of Syn- 
tax treated systematically by topics. The work is 
one of the most practical of recent accessions to the 
Macmillan school-texts. 











DICTATION DAY BY DAY.—By Kate Van Wag- 
enen, Principal Public School No. 2, Borough of 
the Bronx, New York City. In four Books. 









Second Year. 12mo. Cloth. vii+ 86 pages. 18c. net. 
Third Year. s12mo. Cloth. vii+103 pages. 18c. net. 
Fourth Year. 12mo. Cloth. vii+107 pages. 2oc. net. 
Fifth Year. 1z2mo. Cloth. vii+130 pages. 2o0c. net. 





The work here has been planned with reference to 
the Course of Study of New York, Boston, Chicago 
and Philadelphia, and is based on the known princi- 
ples of Psychology and Child-study. Absolute Sim- 
plicity, Constant Repetition, and the Maintenance of 
Interest by the tuse of carefully chosen and graded 
material are the resulting features. The unnatural 
arrangements of columns of words is reduced to a 
minimum, and the typography and spacing are such 
as best meet hygienic requirements. 













BEGINNERS’ BOTANY.—By L. H. Bailey. 12mo. 


Cloth. Illustrated. ix+208 pages. 6oc. net. 


An attractive and teachable text for the secondary 
school, dealing mainly with types familiar in the 
United States. The degree of statement is carefully 
adapted to the need of the beginning pupil. Plenty 
of opportunity is given for individual work in the 
“Suggestions” following each chapter. 
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were too ragged and grimy to go to church on 
Sundays. No other decent place was open to 
them. 

The next Sunday his house was crowded with 
the same class of children. 

The idea of a free school on Sunday appealed 
as a most hopeful plan for the rescue of children 
from wickedness. It spread thru the town, thru 
the shire, thru England. It was adopted in France 
and Germany; it made its way to Australia and to 
the United States. Now, in every country in the 
world and in every sect there are these schools, 
in which, every Sunday morning, the Bible story is 
told, without money and without price. 

In the staid old city of Gloucester they still show 
you the New Inn and the garden where the boys 
played, and the old brown house with its peaked 
roof in which Robert Raikes, that long-ago morn- 
ing, taught the first Sunday-school. 


A New Method of Keeping Potatoes 

Consul-General Richard Guenther, of Frank- 
fort, reports that a German publication, the Prac- 
tical Adviser in Fruit Raising and Gardening, 
states that a new method for keeping potatoes and 
preventing sprouting consists in placing them on 
a layer of coke. Doctor Schiller, of Brunswick, 
who has published the method, is, of the opinion 
that the improved ventilation by means of coke 
is not alone responsible for the result, but believes 
that it is due to the oxidation of the coke, which, 
however, is a very slow one. Coke always con- 
tains sulphur, and it is very possible that the mi- 
nute quantities of oxides of carbon and sulphur, 
which result from the oxidation, mixing with the 
air and penetrating among the potatoes are suffi- 
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cient to greatly retard sprouting. Potatoes so 
treated are said to keep in good condition until the 
following July. 


Schools in Calcutta 


The population of Calcutta, according to the 
census of 1901, was, males 562,596, and females 
285,200, making a total of 847,796. The number 
of boys of school age was 84,389, or 15 per cent of 
the male population. The total number of boys 
enrolled on March 31, 1907, was 36,197, and the 
number of girls 9,121. The cost per head was 
$8.14, and the total expenditure $368,889. The 
expenditures were made from the provincial rev- 
enues, municipal funds, fees, and other sources. 

The following shows the classification and num- 
ber of schools for boys and girls: High schools, 
government, 5; aided, 5; unaided, 41; making 51 
high schools. Middle English schools, govern- 
ment, 2; aided, 26; unaided, 1; making a total of 
29 middle English schools. Middle vernacular 
schools, government, none; aided, 4; unaided, 1. 
Upper primary schools, government, none; aided, 
55; unaided, 4. Lower primary schools, govern- 
ment, none; aided, 212; unaided, none. Special 
training schools, training, 8; industrial, 5; other, 
85. Private institutions, 105; the grand total be- 
ing 559. 

The grand total here given includes a large 
number of schools that are for the benefit of 
Hindu and Mohammedan boys and girls, some of 
which may be held in a room in a private resi- 
dence. Out of the large population of Calcutta 
only 7,609 Mohammedan pupils attend the schools 
above enumerated, while the Hindu pupils num- 
ber 45,318. 





Knowledge is oftentimes sharpened on the Grindstone of Experience 





Many Methods and Devices have been tried 
to Protect Free Text Books but 
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«733 BINDERS and TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Stand Supreme—tried and tested under various 
conditions and climates. 
School Boards have appreciated the folly of adopt- 


ing a cure more expensive than the complaint. 


The “Holden System for Preserving Books” has reduced the cost of 
Free Text Books, saved large sums annually by increasing the lives of books, 
provided a Healthy Sanitary Method of Handling Books. 

We Guarantee every Holden Cover to be made of our famous Absolutely 
Pure Unfinished Leatherette Material, Waterproof and Germproof. 
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Notes of New Books 


A series of “Riverside Educational Monographs” has 
been started under the editorship of Henry Suzzallo, of Co- 
lumbia University. The series opens with Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s Essay on Education, and other selections on this 
topic. The monographs are arranged in neat form, with 
cloth cover. The series is sure to prove acceptable. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 





The Allen-Greenough edition of the “Six Orations of 
Cicero” has been revised by G. B. Greenough and G. H. 
Kittredge. The revision includes many improvements, 
among them a special vocabulary by Mr. Greenough. The 
notes and references are full and comprehensive. The text 
is well planned and thoroly readable. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) 


“Choruses and Part Songs for High Schools,’ by Ed- 
ward Bailey Birge, Supervisor of Music, Indianapolis, 
is suited to large high school classes, and particularly 
those in which a special program is being worked up for 
commencement, holidays, etc. The music is arranged thru- 
out for mixed voices. The tenor part has been adapted 
to meet the varying conditions in high schools, those in 
which real tenor voices can be used, and also those where 
low alto voices must be substituted for tenor. (Square 
8vo, cloth, 184 pages. 65 cents. American Book Co.) 


“Famous Men of Modern Times” is a volume of brief 
biographies of well-known personages. It was prepared 
by Dr. John H. Haaren, District Superintendent of Schools 
in New York City, and Supt. A. B. Poland, of Newark, 
N. J. The biographies include, among others, Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, Christopher Columbus, Vasco da Gama, Chev- 
alier Bayard, Cardinal Wolsey, Charles V. of Germany, 
Solyman, Henry of Navarre, Wallenstein, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Sir Isaac Newton, Peter the Great, William Pitt, and 
George Washington. They are well written and arranged 
in interesting form. The book is illustrated profusely, es- 
pecially with reproductions of famous paintings showing 
historical scenes. (American Book Company, publishers, 
New York.) 


“Cuentos Modernos.” Edited with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary by Albert Bushnell Johnson, of Brown Uni- 
versity. In this little volume are grouped nineteen short 
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stories by fifteen of the leading modern Spanish authcrs. 
The stories deal with a number of phases of Spanish life, 
and give a certain insight into Spanish character. (Cloth, 
16mo, 251 pages. Price, 60 cents. American Book Co.) 


~A wonderfully interesting study that will aid in the more 
advanced readings of United States history is “The Story 
of the Great Lakes,” by Edward Channing, of Harvard, 
and Marion Florence Lansing. It is not a minute and ex- 
haustive chronicle of important events, but the customs 
and life of each period have been brought together. The 
book is divided into three parts, devoted respectively to 
discovery and exploration, the struggle for possession, and 
the occupation and development of the Great Lake region. 
It is profusely supplied with maps and illustrations, and 
is in every way to be recommended as of interest to the 
student of history. (The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price, $1.50 net.) 


The Primary Book and Grammar School Book of the 
new “Appleton Arithmetics” have been issued from the 
press. This series, as thus far produced, is worthy of the 
special attention of superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers everywhere. The authors, J. W. A. Young, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of the Pedagogy of Mathematics in 
the University of Chicago, and Lambert L. Jackson, Ph.D., 
formerly Professor of Mathematics in the State Normal 
School at Brockport, N. Y., are authorities on mathemat- 
ics. Anything issued from their united pens would be of 
interest, but these books are more—they stand in the very 
front rank of mathematical books for use in elementary 
schools. The material is bright, interesting, varied, and 
suited to the needs of practical life. Pupils can hardly 
fail to be interested in arithmetic with these books as 
the texts for every-day use. Both are finely illustrated, 
and printed in a clear and readable type. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York.) 


“H. M. I.”—Some PasSages in the Life of one of H. M. 
Inspectors of Schools. By E. M. Srieyd,; Kynnersley. 
These embody the interesting experiences of an inspector 
of common schools in Wales, during the period following 
the adoption of the famous Elementary Education Bill of 
1870. Many good stories are told, such’ as are current 
among school people, and the narrative gives one an ex- 
cellent inside view of educational conditions in England 
forty years ago. (Macmillan Co. Pp. 358. $2.60 net.) 





Arithmetic 


For Upper Grades 
By JOHN H. WALSH 


The last two years of the arithmetic 
course should give abundant practice in 
modern commercial and industrial applica- 
tions, together with a thorough review 
of the essentials. The Arithmetic for 
Upper Grades makes such work effec- 


tive without wasting time for teacher or 
pupil. 

Cloth. 304 pages. 

With Appendix in Algebra and Geometry, 55 cents 


50 cents 





A GRADED 


Mental Arithmetic 


By JOHN H. WALSH 


This new book in the Walsh series pro- 
vides means for conducting the mental 
and oral drill that all teachers of modern 
courses in arithmetic find necessary. It 
has abundant practical problems, fresh 
and appropriate in substance, and care- 
fully graded and classified. 


Cloth. 288 pages. 50 cents 


WALSH’S New Grammar School Arithmetic, 65c 
Part I of above . ° ‘ ° 40c 
Part llofabove . ° 45c 
WALSH’S New Primary Arithmetic 30c 
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ALEXANDER’S 
SPELLING BOOK 


By GEORGIA ALEXANDER, Supervising Principal, Indianapolis 


There are two editions; one syllabicated, the other not syllabicated. Otherwise identical. 
Also in two parts. Either Edition, complete, 192 pages, illustrated 25c.; Part I., for grades 
1 to 4, 14c.; Part II., for grades 5 to 8, 18c. 


Adopted in Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Toledo, O.; Jersey City, N. J.; New York City; 
State of Indiana; Chelsea, Mass.; Battle Creek, Mich.; Newark, N. J.; etc. 


HORACE MANN READERS 


By W. L. HERVEY, Member of the Board of Examiners, New York City 
and MELVIN HIX, Principal of Public School No. 9, Astoria, New York City 


A new series of basal readers shaped by these controlling ideas: personal interest on 
the part of children in the doings of children of their own age; personal hunger for 
stories having continuity, development and variety; and the development of a per- 
sonal power of satisfying the literary appetite. The stories, dialogues, poems, and 
other selections, are almost entirely of new material. Richly illustrated. 

Now Reavy: PRIMER, 30c.; FIRST READER, 30c.; Others to follow in due course. 














LONGMANS' LONGMANS' 
ENGLISH LESSONS ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


: , This grammar aims to approach each point through 
A beginner’s book preparatory to Longmans’ exercises and illustrations of which there are so many that 


English Grammar. The weakest point in the workof teachers will always find ample material in this text-book. 


; n a" res Price, 65 cents. 
the elementary schools is said to b c tion. 7 : ; 
ry ee ne Representative adoptions are: New York City; Yonkers; 


How to lead children to a free but correct use of Ogdensburg, N. Y.; Bordentown, N. J.; Hartford, Conn. 


English is a recognized problem. A method of solving Among State oe god oe ebamgg, New 
: : : Paltz, N. Y.; Mount Pleasant, Mich.; Pittsburg, Kansas; 
this problem, having fresh and not unattractive fea- San Angelo, Texas; California Pa., Superior, Wisconsin; 


tures, is offered in this book. Price, 40 cents. Farmington, Maine; Trenton, N. J.; Duluth, Minn., etc. 


WOODBURN AND MORAN’S 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


Combined in this volume, requiring only the time usually devoted to history alone, are the 
essentials of both the history and the government of the United States. Price, $1.00 
Adopted in Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Omaha, Minneapolis, Boston, Springfield, Fitchburg, Mass., etc. 


















ONCE UPON A TIME ANDREW LANG 
STORIES FAIRY BOOKS 









These stories are real stories; they are in- Dick Whittington and Other Stories - .30 
teresting to children; they contain few words; The Snow Man and Other Stories - - 36 
each word is repeated so often that it is fixed oad KR : 
easily and naturally in the child’s mind; and Animal Story Book Reader - - ~- .50 
the cumulative form aids the memory for Blue True Story Book for Schools - - .50 






first and second grades. Price, 25 cents. Red True Story Book for Schools - .36 
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THE Business School which includes 
Smith Premiers in its typewriting 
department secures two advantages. 

First: It trains operators for the ma- 
chines demanded by so many leading busi- 
ness houses. 

Second: It secures the aid of The Smith 
Premier Typewriter Company’s Efficient 
Employment Department in placing grad- 
uates in desirable positions. 

Two factors worth consid- 
eration. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 
, Inc. -:- Syracuse, N. Y. 











The NEW IDEA in 
Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS 
READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood presented in the 
Language of Childhood, 


Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated From Original 
Drawings by 


LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowledge 
of words that relate to the life and action of the 
child. The beginner really lives and acts through 
his newly acquired vocabulary. Thus he learns to 
read as he grows in general activity—a natural, all- 
round development. Very soon the memory and 
imagination are called into play in a most powerful 
and direct way. The plan of the series as a whole 
is to utilize the child’s most vital experiences in his 
acquisition of a vocabulary, continually relating his 
development and growth in language to the things 
that interest and attract him most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading les- 
sons and phonic lessons ‘are given in orderly 
sequence. 

PRIMER: 114 pages. Price 32c. By mail, 38c. 
FIRST READER: 160 pages. Price 38c. By mail, 45c. 
SECOND READER: (in press) 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50c. By mail, 56c. 


Frank D. Beattys & Company 
PUBLISHERS 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago, Western Depository 











JUST PUBLISHED 


The Appleton Arithmetics 


A New Series of Arithmetics 
By J. W. A. YOUNG, Assistant Professor of the Ped- 
agogy of Mathematics, Chicago University, and 


L. L. JACKSON, former Head of Department of Mathe- 
matics, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 





The purpose of this Series is to furnish the teacher 
a text-book which contains only safe and tried methods. 
These books recognize only such phases of the modern 
teaching of Arithmetic as have become standard—those 
_ which the tests of the 
last decade have shown 
SANE worthy toendure. They | MODERN 
strike the Golden Mean 
——_____! between Cultural Arith- 
metic and Formal Arithmetic. They employ modern 
Educational principles, and at the same time make the 
instruction conform to the average conditions and nec- 
essary practice of the schoolroom. 


TWO BOOK SERIES 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Cloth . . 35 cents 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, Cloth 55 cents 











THREE BOOK SERIES 





PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Cloth . . . . 35 cents 
INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC, Cloth . 40 cents 
ADVANCED ARITHMETIC, Cloth . . . 40 cents 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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"MICHIGAN IN SUMMER" 


Containing many photographs and brief descriptions of the 
resorts. Mackinac Island, Petoskey, Harbor Springs, Bay 
View, Neahtawanta, Weassecnsian. 


Traverse City, Omena, Oden, North- 
port, etc., the Indian play, “Hiawatha” 
at Wa-ya-ga-mug, and the direct line to all 
Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. Fish- 
<7 ermen should have ‘Where to Go Fishing.” 
C. L. Lockwoop, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


National Education Assocation 


The greatly reduced rates authorized by the va- 
rious railroads for the meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association, to be held at Denver, Colo., July 
5 to 9, afford an exceptional opportunity for teach- 
ers, educators and others to make a holiday trip to 
the Rocky Mountains during the early Summer at a 
minimum cost. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
tickets to Denver, Colorado Springs or Pueblo and 
return, on June 30, July 1, 2 and 3, at the following 
fares: New York, $60.00; Philadelphia, ' $57.40; 
Baltimore, $55.15; Washington, $55.15, and at pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 


Denver, Colorado 


These tickets will be good going either via Chi- 
cago or St. Louis over authorized routes, and will 
be good for return passage through either Chicago 
or St. Louis, until September 1, inclusive. Liberal 
stop-over privileges will be accorded to holders of 
these tickets. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad maintains an admir- 
able schedule of trains between New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, and Chicago and St. 
Louis, which may be used to advantage in making 
the trip to and from Denver. 


Tickets, Pullman reservations and full information may be obtained from C. Studds, D.P.A., 263 
Fifth Ave., New York City; R. Macdonough, D.P.A., No. 5 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass.; Wm. Ped- 
rick, Jr., D.P.A., 1433 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; H. Hasson, Jr., D.P.A., Baltimore and Calvert 
Sts., Baltimore, Md., or B. M. Newbold, D.P.A., Fifteenth and G Sts., Washington, D. C. 














N. E. A. CONVENTION 


Denver, July 5 to July 9, 1909 


N planning your trip to this great educational meeting, remember that 
there are 15 daily trains from New York to Chicago and 6 to St. 


Louis, the two natural gateways to Denver. 


On all of these trains 


the New York Central Lines afford fast time, luxurious equipment, through 


service, and permit a 


Stopover at Niagara Falls 


either going or on your return trip, if tickets are purchased at points 


east of Buffalo. 


Greatly Reduced Fares. 


Tickets on sale June 30, July ist, 2nd, and 3rd, 
returning to reach destination by September Ist. 


For time of trains, rates and other information, see any agent of the 
New York Central and Hudson River; Boston and Albany; Lake 
Shore; Michigan Central; Big Four Route; Pittsburgh and Lake 
Erie; Lake Erie and Western; Chicago, Indiana and Southern; Lake 
Erie Alliance and Wheeling; New York and Ottawa; and Rutland 


R. R., or write to 


L. F. VOSBURGH, G. E. P. A., 1216 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


CENTRAL 
LINES 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST 
RAILWAY SYSTEM” 
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Cincinnati Principals’ Association 


Cincinnati has: (1) A school for 
truants and distinctly troublesome 
boys; (2) a school for old but typical 
pupils, known as retarded, without 
previous good educational advantages 
and usually from the Southern States; 
(3) a school for old foreign-born chil- 
dren, recently arrived and fairly well 
schooled in their native language, who 
study English almost exclusively, and 
who are transferred to a_ regular 
school as soon as they can do the work 
of pupils of their age reasonably well; 
(4) a school for children of defective 
mentality, but not so low intellectually 
as to be called weak-minded, imbecile, 
or idiotic. The schools of the first and 
last character are named, respectively. 
Special and Ungraded, not schools for 
truants and for defectives, as enroll- 
ment at such schools with offensive 
names might place an indelible stigma 
on attendants. A transfer to these 
schools is to be considered a privilege, 
not a punishment or a disgrace. In 
the Special and Ungraded schools, 
much attention is given to manual and 
physical training, and girls (there are 
no girls in the Special school), in ad- 
dition, receive instruction in house- 
hold duties and in work especially 
adapted for women. In the Ungraded 
(known to Germany as Auxiliary) 
schools, especial consideration is given 
to improving the powers of dexterity 
and practical skill. Experienced teach- 
ers, possessing the faculty of adapta- 
tion, who wish to qualify themselves 
for positions in Ungraded schools, are 
granted leave of absence without loss 
of pay and with expenses paid, to at- 
tend some recognized institution whose 
chief function is to prepare its stu- 


dents to teach the debile. Miss Emma 
Kohuky has just returned from a 
course of instruction in the Vineland, 
N. J., Training School. She addressed 
the Principals’ Association at the Jan- 
uary meeting, on the work of this in- 
stitution. Cincinnati has a_ school 
for the blind, and for many years has 
had, and has an oral deaf-mute school 
whose reputation for excellence is 
more than State-wide. 

President C. W. Dabney, of the 
University of Cincinnati, addressed 
the Principals, in January, on “Train- 
ing in Schools for Co-operation in a 
‘Democracy.’” In substance, he said 
the education of the individual is in- 
complete unless it is physical, mental, 
and moral. As the individuals are the 
living cells which form the political 
organisms: city, county, state, repub- 
lic, all individuals must be educated, 
otherwise the entire organism suffers. 
A public school system, elementary, 
secondary, university, like the Cincin- 
nati school system, presents the high- 
est type of co-operation. But the local 
university’s activity extends beyond 
its walls; its influence is seen in the 
co-operation between its Department 
of Engineering and the factories (this 
form of co-operation has become 
world-famous), between its Depart- 
ment of Economics and the banking 
interests as exhibited in the “Schcol 
of Commerce and Accounts,” between 
its Department of Sociology and the 
city’s many philanthropic organiza- 
tions. Its influence ought to be ex- 
tended by co-operation between its De- 
partment of Political Science and the 
municipal government; and between 
its Department of Medicine and the 
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board of public health. University co- 
operation with the living world in- 
creases its popularity, prevents the 
fossilization of its teachers, and trains 
its students for social service. 

Dr. Louis Stricker, member of the 
Hamilton County Blind Relief Com- 
mission, stated at the February meet- 
ing that of the 82 blind graduates of 
the State School, only three were 
working at the trade learned, and he 
advised that they be taught trades 
more lucrative than broom-making. 
He said that 58 per cent of blindnes 
is preventable, caused by imprope 
care at child-birth. 

Prin. O. P. Voorhes made a pl 
for a Secretaryship of Education in 
the President’s cabinet. In part, he 
said: “The apparent head of our 
system is the United States Commis- 
sioner, whose function is not even 
second-rate, having neither authority 
nor influence thru the nation. This 
would seem to place the question of 
education on a very low status, as 
compared with other national affairs. 
The question is not a new one, having 
been discussed for many years by the 
educational forces of the country, es- 
pecially the National Education As- 
sociation. This movement would have 
a very strong tendency to elevate the 
profession of teaching to a standard 
with other professions.” 

President Aiken stated that the ed- 
ucation of white children in the Ter- 
ritories is under the supervision of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and 
that some of the school officials in our 
Colonial possessions report to the De- 
partment of War, and some to the 
Department of the Navy. 

Principal Braum presented the fol- 
lowing resolutions; whieh were adopt- 

¢€ontinued on page 360) 





The Gulick Hygiene Series 


Gives an entirely new aspect to the teaching of hygiene and physiology. The books 
are written in the manner of interesting stories, appealing to the child’s reason 


through his own experience. 
is far more convincing than reams of dogmatic assertion. 


Book I. 


cleanliness, the importance of exercise, etc. 


Book II. EMERGENCY BOOK. 


This fascinating style of telling scientific truths 


GOOD HEALTH presents the subjects of ventilation, 


(Ready in June.) 


Book III. TOWN AND CITY, on Civic Hygiene, covers the fea- 
tures necessary to the sanitary management of a modern city. 


Book IV. THE BODY AT WORK introduces the function and 
structure of bone and muscle. 


Book V. CONTROL OF BODY AND MIND deals with the under- 
lying principles which govern man’s mental and moral life— 
attention, choice, will-power, habit, etc. 








GINN ann COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 
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, ING a song of Graphite, 





Pencils full of lead, 
f 9 Two and seventy pencils 
In every box, they said. 
When the box was opened, 
They proved to be so fine, 
That every little lad and lass 
Began to draw a line. 
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“The value of Drawing as Men- 
tal Training cannot be over 
estimated.” 


—President Eliot, Harvard University 





Here are just a few Special Pencils for Special Purposes 





Dixon’s 
Dixon’s 
Dixon’s 
Dixon’s 
Dixon’s 
Dixon’s 
Dixon’s 
Dixon’s 


Dixon’s 


“Operator” No. 300, Satin Finish, large size, soft lead. 
“Ultimatum” No. 301, Satin Finish, regular size, soft lead. 
‘Carteret’? No. 302, Cedar Finish, regular size, 1-2 grade 


harder than No. 300. 


No. 304, Pencil, Satin Finish, regular size, 1 grade harder 


than No. 300. 


‘“‘Beginners’”’ No. 308, Black Polished Finish, largest diameter 


of wood. 


“Soft Shading” No. 309, Orange Finish, very black and soft 


for freehand drawing and sketching. 


“Medium Shading” No. 310, Orange Finish, slightly harder 


than No. 309. 


“Special Black”? No. 312, Yellow Finish, lead larger diameter 


than No. 300, but same grade and quality. 


“Yellow Aster’? No. 403, Orange Finish, Hexagon Shape, 
regular size, same grade and quality of lead as No. 300. 


Samples will be,sent to any teacher who is interested in drawing 














Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Bausch & Lomb 


New Opaque 
Projector 


AS been made in response to’ 


the demand for a reliable in- 
strument for the projection of opaque 
objects. It is not a toy but a 
scientific apparatus projecting with 
brilliancy and even illumination and 
sharp definition pictures 4 x 45" to 
distances up to 75 feet, dependent 
upon the lens. 


@ Projection by direct or reflected 
light at will. 


@ Price of apparatus complete, with 
lens of 10 inch equivalent focus 


$70.00. 


@ We have also a new combined 
opaque and lantern slide projector 
in which the change from one form 
of projection to the other can be 
easily and instantaneously made. 


Descriptive circular on request. 
@ PRISM is our little lens expositor. Send for 
copy D, free on request. 


Our Name on a Photographic Lens, 
Microscope, Field Glass, Laboratory 
Apparatus, Engineering or any 
other Scientific Instrument is our 





= Guarantee. 
Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 
@tw YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


» CONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 


The Second Edition Now in Print 


A Monograph on Modern Methods in Arith- 
metic; endorsed by leading educators. Used by 
many New York Teachers. 
latest and most approved psychological methods 
in Arithmetic. Bound in cloth. Price 50 cents. 





STUDY CLUB 
583 Bedford Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


For use in High Schools: The Study of Four 
Idylls, coliege entrance requirement. ‘The Study of Ivan- 
hoe. Send for New Descriptive Circular and Special 
Price for Class Use. 





For use in College Classes and Study-Clubs: | 


Studies of the Historical Plays of Shakespearc; The Study 
of Historical Fiction; The Study of Idylls of the King 


(arranged for critical study), New Descriptive Circular. | 


Single copies,each,50 cents, special price for use by classes. 


H, A. DAVIDSON 
The Study-Guide Series. Cambridge, Mass. 


MENEELY& CO. (eet. 








, The Old Reliable CHURCH, : 
Esizblished SCHOOL BEL § 
nearly 140 years-age. | & OTHER 


This work gives the | 


(Continued from page 358) 


|¢a with but one dissenting vote. Mr. 
| Heizer voted against this adoption de- 
|cause he believed they are contrary to 
|the Federal Constitution: 

“Resolved, That in view of the rec- 
/ognized growing importance of edu- 
|cation, its influence on the formation 
|of personal and civic character, the 
increasing dependence of the Indus- 
|tries upon the school, the various 
| phases of the ‘Child Problem,’ and of 
|the known effect of education on the 
| promotion of the general welfare, we 
hereby memorialize Congress to raise 
|the Bureau of Education to the rank 
and dignity of a Department; 
| “That we hereby request teachers, 
educational associations, and other or- 
ganizations interested in the welfare 
of the ‘child,’ here and elsewhere, to 
give their hearty support to this 
|movement, to interest their congres- 
sional representatives in the proposed 
establishment of this new secretary- 
ship in the President’s Cabinet to 
name a delegate (or delegates) to rep- 
resent them on the general committee 
appointed by the Cincinnati Princi- 
pals’ Association; 

“That we hereby request our local 
representatives in Congress, the Hon. 
Nicholas Longworth and the Hon. 
Herman P. Goebel, the Hon. Senator 
Chas. W. F. Dick and the Hon. Sena- 
tor Theodore E. Burton, to promote 
the creation of a Department of Edu- 
cation, and 

“That a committee be appointed by 
the chair to carry out the purpose set 
forth in these resolutions.” 

The resolutions were adopted unan- 
imously by the Cincinnati Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club, having a membership of 
195, by the Cincinnati Teachers’ Club, 
a membership of 555, and by the Cin- 
icinnati Women Teachers’ Club, a 
membership of 286. 

(Reported by Geo. F. Braun, Prin- 
cipal Webster School, Cincinnati, O.) 


‘The Pebble and the Acorn 


“I am a pebble! and yield to none!” 
Were the swelling words of a tiny 
stone; 
“Nor time nor seasons can alter me; 
I am abiding, while ages flee. 
The pelting hail, and the drizzling 


rain, 
Have tried to soften me, long, in 
vain; 
And the tender dew has sought to 
melt 
Or touch my heart, but it was not 
felt. 
There’s none that can tell about my 
birth, 
For I am as old as the big round 
earth. 


|The children of men arise, and pass 
Out of the world, like the blades 

of grass; 

|And many a foot on me has trod, 

That’s gone from sight and under 

the sod. 

|I am a pebble; but what are thou, 

| Rattling along from the restless 

bough? 

|The acorn was shocked at this rude 
salute, 


| (Continued on next page) 
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Hygiene and Physical 
Education Books 





Practical and theoretical books on 
hygiene, gymnastics, athletics, play- 
grounds, and other phases of physical 
training supplied by us. 

Special estimates made for libraries, 
large or small. 


ASK FOR INFORMATION 
Send for new list of books — FREE 


Hygiene and Physical Education 
THE F. A. BASSETTE CO. 


Springfield - - - 


NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 


415-419 E. Michigan Street 


Courses open to high school graduates: Four- 
year course, leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Gymnastics; two-year course, leading 
to title of Graduate in Gymnastics. For cata- 
logue, address Normal College N. A. G. U., 
415-419 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mass. 





Physical Training Teachers’ Bureau conduct- 
ed by Board of Trustees of Normal College. 
Registration restricted to graduates of this insti- 
tution (1868-1909). Report vacancies to Phy- 
sical Training Teachers’ Bureau N. A. G. U., 
415-419 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





New York University 


School of Pedagogy 


Washington Square New York City 

A — professional school for the ad- 
vanced study of education organized on_ lines 
similar to those of the Law School, the Medical 
School and the other professional schools of 
the University. Of the 4,000 students in the 
University nearly 600 are in the School. Offers 
in its 41 courses unusual advantages to mature 
students, a to do advanced work, who 
wish to fit themselves for positions in high 
schools, normal schools or colleges, or for the 
positions of superintendent or supervisor of pub- 
lic schools. Fall term opens September 26. 

A limited number of Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships open to superior students. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on application. 

THOMAS M. BALLIET, Ph.D., Dean 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


SUMMER TERM 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Session of six weeks, 
from June 28th to August 6th. 
Courses in Botany, Chemistry, Education, Elo- 
cution, English, French, German, History, tin, 
Mathematics, Physics, Sociology, Spanish. Ex- 
penses moderate. Delightful climate for summer 
work. Address, 
DEAN J. 8. STEVENS, ORONO, MAINE. 


The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 
adapted toevery oue. Recognized by courts and 
d Experi d and instruc- 


an p 
tors. Takes spare time oniy. Three courses— 
Preparatory, Business, College. Prepares for 
practice. Will better your oe 
condition and prospects in 

usiness. Students and 
















graduates everywhere. 
Fall particulars and Easy 
Payment Plan free. 
Sprague Corresponde: 





New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Two years’ course in recreative, educational and medical . 
gymnastics, fitting for teacher of physical training and play- 
Write for catalogue. 


ground director. Summer session. 
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Male Teachers Wanted 


To represent us in vacant 
territory — Most complete 
line of school furniture and 
Largest manu- 





supplies. 
facturer and most favorably 
known in every part of the 
country. Write us for our 
proposition and catalog X17 


Eastern Hemisphere 41 «58 inches 
Western Hemisphere 41x58 “ 
United States 41x52 “ 
North America 41x52 “ 


Supply Catalogue S 17 
sent on application 


& 


NEW YORK 





Where is Ex-President Roosevelt Today? 
FIND HIM ON YOUR MAP? 
You Can Secure a Large Accurate Wall Map for $1.00 


Why not have one? Maps offered by us have been revised and 
corrected to date, are printed on the best grade of paper, backed with 
cloth; clear and distinct in outline, no unsightly seams; attractively colored 
and substantially made throughout. Which of the following do you need? 


“American Universal” Series Maps 


41x52 inches 
41x52 =“ 
41x52 

41x52 


South America 
Europe 

Asia 

Africa 


Any map mounted on common rollers $1.00 
Any map in Diamond Spring Roller Case $2.00 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


217 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 








(Continued from page 360) 
And lay for a moment abashed and 
mute; 
She never before had been so near 
His gravelly ball, the mundane 


sphere; 
And she felt for a time at a loss to 
know 
How to answer a thing so coarse 
and low, 


But to give reproof of a nobler sort 
Than the angry look, or the keen 
retort. 
At length she said, in a gentle tone, 
“Since it has happened that I am 
thrown 
From the lighter element where I 
grew, 
Down to another so hard and new, 
And beside a person so august, 
Abashed, I will cover my head with 
dust, [one 
And quickly retire from the sight of 


Whom time, nor-season, nor storm, 
nor sun, 
Nor the gentle dew, nor the grinding 
heel ; 


Has ever subdued, or made to feel!” 
And soon in the earth she sunk away, 
From the comfortless spot where 
the pebble lay. 
But it was not long ere the soil was 
broke 
By the tiny head of an infant oak! 


And as it arose, and it branches 
spread, 
The pebble looked up, and wonder- 
ing, said, 
“A modest acorn,—never to tell 
What was enclosed in its simple 
shell! 
That the pride of the forest was 
‘ folded up 
In the narrow space of its little cup! 


And meekly to sink in the darksome . 


earth, 
Which proves that nothing could 
hide her worth! 
And, oh, how many will tread on me, 
To come and admire the beautiful 
tree, 
Whose head is towering toward the 
sky, 
Above such a worthless thing as I! 
Useless and vain, a cumberer here, 
I have been idling from year to 
year. 
But never, from this, shall a vaunting 
word 
From the humble pebble again be 
heard, 
Till something without me or within, 
Shall show the purpose for which 
I’ve been!” 
The pebble its vow could not forget, 
And it lies there wrapped in silence 
yet. 
—HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Planting of an Apple Tree 


Come, let us plant the apple tree. 

Cleave the tough greensward with the 
spade; 

Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 

And press it o’er them tenderly— 
As, round the sleeping infant’s feet, 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet; 

So plant we the apple tree. 


What plant we in this apple tree? 
Buds, which the breath of summer 
days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 
Boughs where the thrush with crim- 
son breast, 
Shall haunt and sing and hide her 
nest; 
We plant upon the sunny lea, 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 
When we plant the apple tree. 


What plant we in this apple tree? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May wind’s restless wings, 
When from the orchard row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors; 

A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room, 


(Continued on next page) 





THE HALIBURTON METHOD IN 


READING 





PHONICS IN READING 


A Manual by M. W. Haliburton, Supervisor Primary Work, State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


This book is devoted to the study of phonics as an aid to reading. The directions given are simple, but 
so full and detailed, that any teacher can, in a short time, gain from them all the aid she needs in learn- 


ing phonics herself and in applying it to her daily work in the primary grades. 
BOOK, which is also published separately for the use of pupils. 


DRILL BOOK, to accompany Phonics in Reading. 
to sound and prenounce at sight in the first three grades. 


Cloth 183 pages. 


Contains lists of words which a child should learn 
Cloth, 64 pages. 


Contains the DRILL 


Price 40 cents. 


Price 18 cents. 





B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, RICHMOND, VA. 
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Teachers’ Agencies 
TEACHERS’ 


BREWER AGEN © FY 


302 AUDITORIUM BI 
(OS s Bt Or. were) 


ILDING 


[ON S. FILLED, 7.5 


PO >5sI1 


Kellogg's Agcncy 


AN AGENCY 
a ae 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
The sana Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency: 


Cc. J. ALBERT, MANAGER 


In correspondence with 8000 Schools and Colleges. Over 7000 teachers located. The best 
schools are our clients. Service prompt, effective and helpful. 


378 Wabash Avenue 








31 Union Sq., New York 
Twentieth year, same manager. Has 
served thousands of teachers and em- 
ployers. Recommends teachers all the 
year round. First class High School and 
other high grade teachers always ready. 
Write, telegraph or 'phone. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence, If it merely hears 
is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher | 




















TWENTIETH YEAR é 
The CHICAGO: 
Cl rk 17 East 
. =i Ol Nd Geel imeem | VAN BUREN ST. 
3 se 
Teachers EXCLUSIVELY A MEDIUM OF COM- NORTHWESTERN 
A MUNICATION BETWEEN THE BEST OFFICE: 
gency EDUCATIONALINSTITUTIONS AND BOISE, IDAHO 
COMPETENT TEACHERS 




















The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg. 

Washington, 1505 Penn Ave. Berkeley, Cal. , 2142 Shattuck Ave. 

Chicago, 203 Michigan Ave. Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency a tee 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRATT, er. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants. Consult us and be sure. 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Manager, - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
TEL. 1285 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 84TH STREET 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for guod teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Warrensburg, Mo. Shepherdsville, Ky. Webster, No. Dakota Pendleton, Oregon 
Many desirable positions to offer teachers of the first grade. 
CO-OPERATIVE No enrollment fees. Biank and booklet from any office. 


FISHER! ACENCY 


Excellent facilities for placing eee? Pet ot the U8. 17 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The National Question Book (f°%338 
By Edward R. Shaw, Ph.D. 


Covers all common school subjects with searching questions and brief, accurate answers. 
Also chapters on advanced subjects. A splendid reference book and aid for examinations. 


12mo. - Cloth $1.75 net 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 618 Peyton Building 

















Send for Circulars 











A. S. Barnes & Company, 11-15 East 24th Street, New York 


Address the Chicago Manager. | 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Continyed from page 361) 
«Or tne giaa intant sprigs ox bloom, 
we piant with the apple tree. 


What plant we in this apple tree? 
fruits that shali swell in sunny June, 
Ana readen in the August noon, 

And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
hat fan the blue September sky, 

While children come, with cries of 

glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant 
grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass 
At the foot of the apple tree. 





And when, above this apple tree, 
|The winter stars are quivering brighi, 
|And winds go howling through the 
night, 

na — young eyes o’erflow with 


| Shall mre its fruit by cottage hearth, 
And a in prouder homes shall 


| Heaped with grape of Cintra’s vine 
|And golden orange of the line, 
The fruit of the apple tree. 


The fruitage of this apple tree 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 
Where men shall wonder at the view, 
|And ask in what fair groves they 

grew; 
| And sojourners beyond the sea 
|Shall think of childhood’s careless 
| day, 
| And long, long hours of summer play, 
In the shade of the apple tree. 


Each year shall give this apple tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 
A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 
And loosen, when the frost-clouds 
lower, 
The crisp brown leaves in thicker 
shower. 
The years shall come and pass, but 
we 
Shall hear no longer, where we lie, 
The summer’s songs, the autumn’s 
sigh, 
In the boughs of the apple tree. 
(Continued on next page) 








The Stitch in Time. 


When people begin to lose appetite, 
or to get tired easily, the least impru- 
dence brings on sickness. 

The stitch in time that saves nine is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla taken now. 

This great medicine enjoys the same 
distinction as a preventive that it does 
as a cure, which is saying a great 
deal, for never before in the history 
of medical science has so much thought 
been given to preventive medicine as 
is being given now. 





He Knew Them 
Teacher—If you are kind and polite 
to your playmates, what will be the 
result? 
Scholar—They’ll think they can lick 
me!—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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(Continued from page 362) 

And time shall waste this apple tree. 
Oh, when its aged branches throw 
Thin shadows on the ground below, 
Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still? 

What shall the tasks of mercy be, 
Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 
Of those who live when length of 

years 

Is wasting this little apple tree? 


“Who planted this old apple tree?” 
The children of that distant day 
Thus to some aged man shall say; 
And, gazing on its mossy stem, 

The gray-haired man shall answer 
them: 

“A poet of the land was he, 

Born in the rude but good old times; 
’Tis said he made some quaint old 
rhymes 

On planting the apple tree.” 

—WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Co. K. 
There’s a cap in the closet, 
Old, tattered, and blue, 
Of very slight value, 
It may be, to.you; 
But a crown, jewel-studded, 
Could not buy it today, 
With its letters of honor, 
Brave “Co. K.” 





The head that it sheltered 
Needs shelter no more! 

Dead heroes make holy 
The trifles they wore; 

So, like chaplet of honor, 
Of laurel and bay, 

Seems the cap of the soldier, 
Marked “Co. K.” 


Bright eyes have looked calmly 
Its visor beneath, 

O’er the work of the reaper, 
Grim harvester Death! 

Let the muster-roll, meagre, 
So mournfully say, 

How foremost in danger 
Went “Co. K.” 


Whose footsteps unbroken 
Came up to the town, 


(Continued on next page) 








Murine Relieves the Eye 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye 
Strain, incident to the average School 
Room. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City 
alone, 17,928 School Children needed 
Eye Care. Why not try Murine Eye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Wa- 
tery Eyes, Granulation, Pink Eye and 
Eye Strain. Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by 
Experienced Physicians; Contains no 
Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. Try 
Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You 
Will Like Murine. Try It In Baby’s 
Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists 
Sell Murine at 50c. The Murine Eye 
Remedy Co., Chicago, Will Send You 
interesting Eye Books Free. 

Trial Bottle Free to any Teacher 
sending Card. 


Hygienic Importance of 
Dustless Conditions in School Buildings 


The problem of preserving hygienic conditions in school buildings is 
one that deserves the serious attention of those responsible for the health 
of pupils under their care. Ample ventilation and scrupulous cleanliness 
are vital, but, unless the floors receive proper attention and treatment, 
the dust that accumulates will be a constant menace, for dust is recog- 
nized as the greatest carrier and distributer of disease germs known. 
A simple yet effective treatment of floors is found in 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


—a preparation that aconmaeeees its purpose by catching and holding all dust 

articles and killing the millions of disease bacilli coming in contact with it. 
Three or four treatments a year are all that are necessary. Standard Floor Dress- 
ing preserves the floors, makes the wood last longer and reduces the labor and 

cost of caretaking, Sold in barrels, half barrels, and in one and five gallon cans, 

A Trial Free of All Cost 
We will gladly prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing as a dust preventive, 
by treating floor of one room or corridor in any school or public building AT : 
OUR OWN EXPENSE. To localities far removed from our agencies, 
we will send free sample with full directions for applying. 
Write for testimonials, reports and book, 
“ Dust and its Dangers.’’ 
Not intended for household use. 
STANDARD OL COMPANY 
(mconrerates) 














Established 
1860 





E have been manufacturing pens for 
nearly fifty years without interruption. 

This would be of no interest to writers un- 
less it was in complete confirmation of the 
claim for their uniformly superior quality. 
For steel pens cannot be successfully made 
unless in large quantities, and the makers 
could not continue to manufacture largely 
without corresponding sales. The sales 
could not constantly increase, as they do, 
without the pens having secured the pub- 
lic’s confidence. 

Made in all styles of points, fine, medium, 
blunt, broad, and turned-up. Their spe- 
cial characteristics are smoothness and ease 
in writing. One hundred and fifty varie- 
ties. All stationers have them. 


The Fsterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 
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Spring Humors 


Impure or effete matters 
accumulated in the blood dur- 
ing the winter cause in 
The spring such disfiguring and 
painful troubles as boils, pimples, and 
other eruptions, also weakness, loss of 
appetite, that tired feeling. 

The best medicine to take is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which thoroughly 
cleanses the blood, and effects per- 
manent cures by giving healthy func- 
tional activity to the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, bowels and skin. 


Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 











No. 1 LOOM. 20x 20 in. 


WEAVING, BASKETRY, AND 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 
BOOKS ON HAND WORK 


TODD & TODD 


“The Odd Shop” 
325 Sixth Street So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


We want one or two active, energetic teachers 
or superintendents to represent us this summer 
with a view to permanent position in the sale of 
Webster’s Universal Dictionary (new 1909 Edi- 
tion). This work is highly recommended by a 
large number of State Superintendents. It is 
now recommended for purchase in many State 
Library Bulletins. We also have an entirely new 
series of Abridgements based on Webster’s Uni- 
versal, which have recently been adopted in many 
cites. For full particulars address, 


THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING CO., AKROW, OHIO 


Ideal Summer Tour For Teach- 
ers. Economy, comfort, expert 
Apply Now. 


leadership, 








L. A. DAVIS, 49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY | 





TEACHERS 


If you desire a position write at once to The Mutual 
Teachers and Commercial Agency, Lock Box 594, Sioux City, la. 


Be en 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES mio ASTHMA 
7 ae, Gees 


The Assembly Song Book 


By F. R. RIX 

A splendid collection of songs for morn- 
ing assemblies and other school purposes. 
Unusually comprehensive in scope, it in- 
cludes a wide range of the best songs of 
ancient and modern writers. There are 
unison, two-part, three-part, and four-part 
songs, all selected for their suitability for 
school use. The four-voiced arrangement 
makes a complete piano accompaniment. 

A special feature is the presentation ot 
the authentic form of our patriotic and 
national songs. 

8vo. Boards 50 cents net 


Write for complete catalog of publications 


A. S. Barnes & Company, New York 




















(Continued from page 363) 
Where rampart and bastion 
Looked threat’ningly down? 
Who, closing up breaches, 
Still kept on their way, 
Till guns, downward pointed, 
Faced “Co. K?” 


Like cameras awful, 
Stood cannon aloof, 
Till the signal was given 
To strike off a proof 
Of the soul of the soldier, 
To send up to Him, 
(Pray God, that he know it, 
Tho bloody and dim).” 


Who faltered, or shivered? 
Who shunned battlestroke? 
Whose fire was uncertain?2.; 
Whose battle-line broke? 
Go, ask it of History, 
Years from to-day, 
And the record shall tell ,you, 
Not “Co. K.” 


Tho the wearer is sleeping 
To-day with the dead, 
And daisies and clover. - 
Bleom over his head, . 
I smile thru my tears- 
As I lay it. away 
That battle-worn cap, 
Lettered “Co. K.” 
—Selected. 


~~ 








Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It rolieves peinfal swollen, ¢ 
ing, nervous feet, and instantly ¢ 
takes the sting out of cornsand bun P 
It’s the atest co fort dis- 
8 Foot= 


overy of tk ¢ e. Allen’ 7 
makes tight-fitting or new shoes 
feel easy. Itis a certain cure for ingrow- § 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. 
MOTHER GRAYS SWEET 
OW DERS, the best medicine for 
verish, sickly Children. Sold by 
Taal PackepeRREE, Address,” 
1a. e 
ALLEN 8 OLMSTED Le Ror NY. | 

















CLASS 
PINS 


‘nd BADCES 
COLLEGE*SCHOOL, 
SOCIETY-@-LODGE. 

Either style, with any four letters or figures, and one ortwo 
colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 25c. each, $2.50 
a doz.; Silver Plated, 10c. each, $1.00 a doz. 
Special designs in Pins or Badges made for any School or So- 


ciety, low prices. Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros., 188 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

















MANUAL 
TRAINING 


Benches, Lathes 
Vises, \e 
Write for new 
catalogue and 
prices. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
275 Madison St. 
Chicago. 











Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 
Mrs, Wins.Low’s Sooruinc Syrup has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF 
MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, 
and is the best remedy for DIARRH(EA. Sold by 
druggists in every part of the world, Besure to 
ask for ‘“* Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” And 

take no other kind, Twenty-five cents a bottle. 











Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEw YORK 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 


FR E N Cc H We publish the Bercy, 


and other foreign Du Croquet, Sauveur 


B oO re) K Ss rand Oy maul well-known 























prices and a cypher code for use in orderin 


reputation for promptness, thoroughness, and 
Catalogues are sent on request. 


33 East 17th Street 





SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


We have in stock the Popular School Books of all publishers, and because of our location 
are able to procure promptly any title not on hand. 

Our New School Book Catalogue, which is a distinct improvement over former issues, 
is just ready. This contains active titles only, arranged alphabetically by authors, giving list 


by telegram. The most popular Supplementary 


eading is listed, and the grade is indicated to which each title is adapted. 
Our stock includes all classes of books, and we issue a useful Library Catalogue. Our 


fair prices is well known. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in Books of all Kinds 


NEW YORK CITY 








THE PERFECT 
SAPOLIO makes it 


PURITY of HAND 
a very desirable toilet 


article; it contains. no animal fats, but is 
made from the most healthful of the 


vegetable oils. It is 


Woman’s Friend.”’ 


truly the “Dainty 


Its use ts a fine habit. 

















